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Tue Soctat Security BuLietin is 
published monthly under authority 
of Public Resolution No. 57, ap- 
proved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), 
as amended by section 307, Public 
Act 212, Seventy-second Congress, 
approved June 30, 1932. The print- 
ing of this publication has been 
approved by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget (July 17, 1946). 
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The BuLuetin is prepared in the 
Division of Research and Statis- 
tics, Office of the Commissioner, 
Social Security Administration. 
It reports current data on opera- 
tions of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and the results of 
research and analysis pertinent 
to the social security program, and 
is issued primarily for distribution 
to agencies directly concerned with 
the administration of the Social 
Security Act. Statements in arti- 
cles do not necessarily reflect final 
conclusions or official policies of 
the Social Security Administration. 
Any part of this publication may 
be reproduced with appropriate 
credit to the BULLETIN. 
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The Butuetin is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to whom all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The 
annual subscription is $2.00 in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico 
and $2.75 in all other countries; 
price of single copy, 20 cents. 
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Issues of the Socrat SEcurITy 
YEARBOOK, an annual calendar- 
year supplement to the BULLETIN, 
are sold separately by the Super- 
intendent of Documents as follows: 
1939, 50 cents; 1940 and 1941, 70 
cents each; 1942 and 1944, 50 cents 
each; 1946, 25 cents; 1943, 1945, 
and 1947, out of print. 
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1949 in Review 


HE year 1949 was one of con- 

tinued economic adjustment. 

Late in 1948 the Nation was 
still confronted by inflation; during 
1949 a successful combination of pri- 
vate and public action limited the “re- 
cession” resulting from those infla- 
tionary forces to a moderate and brief 
downturn in business. The recession 
took place during the first 7 months of 
the year; production fell off, money 
incomes declined, and unemployment 
rose. During the last 5 months, how- 
ever, the process was reversed. 

Total civilian employment for the 
year averaged 58.7 million, a drop of 
700,000—practically all of it in manu- 
facturing—from the 1948 average. 
In December 1949, civilian employ- 
ment totaled 58.6 million. Unemploy- 
ment as measured by the Bureau of 
the Census averaged 3.4 million in 
1949, as compared with an average of 
2.1 million in the preceding year. A 
postwar high of 4.1 million was 
reached in July, but by the end of the 
year unemployment had dropped to 
3.5 million. 

Though personal income fell off by 
approximately $2.0 billion compared 
with the 1948 total—from $211.9 bil- 
lion to $209.8 billion—employee in- 
come remained relatively stable. For 
most of the year, living costs, as meas- 
ured by the consumers’ price index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
fluctuated within a relatively narrow 
range, primarily because of changes 
in food prices. Apparel prices de- 
clined steadily, while rents continued 
to rise. In December the index stood 
at 167.5; it was 168.6 the previous 
month and 171.4 in December 1948. 
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NEW UNEMPLOYMENT among workers 
in jobs covered by the 48 State un- 
employment insurance programs and 
that of the District of Columbia rose 
rather sharply in 1949, as indicated 
by the number of initial claims filed 
for benefits. More than half again 
as many such claims were filed in 1949 
as in 1948. An estimated 7.2 million 
unemployed workers received benefits 
totaling $1.7 billion for approximately 
86 million weeks of lost work. In the 
preceding year, unemployed workers 
were compensated for approximately 
42.6 million weeks and received $790 
million. Funds available for benefits 
dropped from $7.6 billion at the be- 
ginning of 1949 to about $7.0 billion 
at the end of the year. 

The average benefit check for total 
unemployment, which was around 
$20 during the first half of the year, 
rose gradually and was about $21 dur- 
ing the last 3 months. Eligible work- 
ers were entitled to draw benefits for 
an average of about 21 weeks, if they 
were unemployed that long. Most 
workers did not use up all the bene- 
fits for which they were eligible, and 
the average beneficiary drew benefits 
for about 12 weeks; about a third 
of all beneficiaries, however, ex- 
hausted their benefit rights. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance, 
monthly benefits totaling $56.1 mil- 
lion were being paid at the end of 
December to 2.7 million persons. This 
number represented a net increase 
during 1949 of 428,000, or 18.5 percent, 
of which primary benefits accounted 
for more than half. For the other 
types of benefits, the year’s increase 
in the number of beneficiaries ranged 
from 7 percent for younger widows 


with children in their care to 24 
percent for aged widows. 

Monthly benefits during 1949 were 
awarded to 682,200 beneficiaries, 14 
percent more than the previous high 
reached in 1948. Awards of primary, 
wife’s, and widow’s benefits increased 
22, 19, and 13 percent, respectively; 
fewer of the other types of benefits 
were awarded than in 1948. 

Lump-sum payments awarded dur- 
ing 1949 totaled 212,600—500 less than 
in 1949—though the number of de- 
ceased wage earners represented in 
these awards increased by 2,000. 
Under the 1946 amendments, lump- 
sum payments cannot be made, except 
as reimbursement for burial expenses, 
to children or parents of wage earners 
who die after 1946. As a result, the 
average number of lump-sum awards 
has dropped from 1.40 per deceased 
worker in 1946 to 1.05 in 1949. 

Monthly benefit certifications dur- 
ing the year totaled $655.9 million 
and lump-sum payments $33.2 million, 
representing increases of 21 percent 
and 3 percent over the totals for the 
preceding year. These amounts in- 
clude $2.9 million certified for addi- 
tional monthly benefits and $371,000 
for additional lump-sum payments, 
payable to survivors of veterans of 
World War II, under section 210 of the 
Social Security Act as amended in 
1946. 


FoR THE COUNTRY as a whole, assist- 
ance case loads were higher in Decem- 
ber 1949 than in the previous Decem- 
ber. The greatest changes occurred 
in general assistance, which is the 
most sensitive of the assistance pro- 
grams to shifting economic conditions, 
In this program, relatively large in- 








creases in the case load during the 
first quarter of the year were followed 
by small decreases in the spring and 
by a slight upturn in the summer 
months. During the last quarter of 
the year, large additions to the case 
load occurred in States affected by 
work stoppages in the coal, steel, and 
related industries. By December 1949, 
42 percent more cases were aided un- 
der this program than in the previous 
year. 

The 600,000 families receiving aid 
to dependent children at the end of 
1949 represented an increase of 26 per- 
cent above the total at the end of the 
previous year. Although more fami- 
lies were assisted in all States except 
Nevada, about a fifth of the 125,000 
increase was accounted for by liberal- 
ization of the programs in California 
and Louisiana. 

In old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind, the rolls increased more slowly 
and at more nearly the same rate 
from month to month and from State 
to State. For both programs, the in- 
crease over the year was not quite 10 
percent. 

By December 1949, monthly assist- 
ance payments amounted to almost 
$200 million—an increase of 23 per- 
cent from the previous December. 
Average payments were $2-3 higher 
for each of the assistance programs. 
In a number of States, however, in- 
adequate funds or increases in case 
load beyond those anticipated resulted 
in reductions in payments in some 
programs. Alabama, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and Utah had lower 
average payments for all programs. 

Unusual changes during December 
reflect some newly developed State 
situations. In Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, a cost-of-living increase for 
recipients of old-age assistance raised 
average payments nearly $4. A com- 
bination of the restored percentage 
cut and a revision in standards to 
make them more nearly adequate re- 
sulted in a $13 increase in average 
payments for aid to dependent chil- 
dren in Oregon. The general assist- 
ance case load in Pennsylvania de- 
clined sharply in December following 
the settlement of the steel strike and 
the temporary resumption of coal 
mining. Many family cases were 
among those closed; the resulting de- 
crease in the State’s average pay- 


ments accounted in large part for the 
slight drop in the national average. 
As in previous months, the discon- 


tinuance of benefits from the Uniteq 
Mine Workers’ welfare and retirement 
(Continued on page 28) 


Selected current statistics 


[Corrected to Feb. 9, 1950] 
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Labor Force ! (in thousands) 


sale iotsdininegsdenicnigtinin > wes sncscmsesiessbians 
Pc  ianincachnatiomeanencnonnis 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance --_.--.- 
Covered by State unemployment insurance. - - - 
i is“( | SE CR 
Personal Income ? (in billions; seasonally adjusted 
at annual rates) 





Employees’ income ?___________- 
Proprietors’ and rental income___................- 

Personal interest income and dividends__.....__._._- 
iS  - (oh oo aroha 
Social insurance and related payments §_._______..__| 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances * and bonuses______| 
Miscellaneous income payments ?__...............__- | 


Old- Age and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly benefits: | 
Current-payment status: § 
Number (in thousands) -_--..........____- ished 
Amount (in thousands) .____.....................| 
Average primary benefit 
Awards (in thousands): 
a Se 


Unemployment Insurance 


Initial claims (in thousands) -______- —_ 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thousands) *______ 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) - os 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) 

Benefits paid (in millions) 1°_______ 

Average weekly pay ment for total unemploy ment _ 


Public Assistance 


Recipients (in thousands): 
Old-age assistance. -_.........-...---_- 
Aid to dependent children: 
Familles.....-......-..-=---------- 


Average Tannen 
Old-age assistance __ 
Aid to dependent children (per dale. oD 
”  nondntcth ena ar oa RETEST TERE EN Cee ee 





: ee 


Calendar year 








Decem- | Novem- | Decem- | 
ber 1949 | ber 1949 | ber 1948 
| 1949 1948 
62,045 | 62,927 61,375 62, 105 61, 442 
58,556 | 59,518 | 59,434 58, 710 59, 378 
34,300 | 34,400 35, 700 34, 300 35, 300 
31, 900 31, 300 33, 200 31, 500 32, 900 

3, 489 3, 409 1, 941 3, 395 2 084 
$211.5 $209.4 | $217.0 $209.8 | $211.9 

135.8 | 134.2 138.8 135.1 | 134.9 

43.4 | 44.9 | 50.3 44.8 49.5 

19.1 | 17.4 | 16.9 17.3 16.2 
2.4 | 2.4 | 1.9 2.2 1,7 
77 6.8 5.7 6.9 5.6 
2.1 2.1 | 2.5 2.1 25 
1.6 1.6 9 1.4 1.5 

| | 

| } 

| } 

2, 743 2,710 | ee bene RA 
$56,074 | $55,319 | $45,873 | $655,852 | $543, 623 
£26.00 tae | oe hen om 

54 57 | 7 | 682 596 

$1, 218 $1, 313 $998 | $15,343 | $12,748 
| | | 
| | | 

1,605} 1,532) 1,323 | 17, 660 | 10, 918 

9,564; 8,916! 5,296/ 102,612) (9) 

8, 197 7,358 | 4,071 | 86,688 | 42,605 

1, 892 1, 698 939 1, 666 821 

si7t| _$152| 80) si'7a7| 7m 
$21.27 $21. 25 | #20. 16 $20.47 | $19.05 

' 

| 

| | 
2, 736 3 ia? aes. 
599 585 | | ee 
1, 521 1, 486 Mi amples, iBaeo 
93 92 —_ | i ORs 
562 543 ol SAREE wins 
$44.7 £44. 50 $42.02 |. ‘ : ae 

74.17 73. 93 71. 88 a 

46.11 04? 06 oe 

50. 47 50. 57 Pe 5 ee ae 








1 Continental United States only; estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census except for employment 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance, which 
is estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, and employment covered by State un- 
employment insurance, estimated by the Bureau 
of Employment Security, Department of Labor. 
For employment covered by unemployment insur- 
ance, monthly figures represent employment in a 
specific pay period and annual figures, employment 
in an average pay period; ctherwise, monthly figures 
represent employment in a specific week and annual 
figures, employment in an average week. 

? Data from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce. 

3 Civilian and mers Par in cash and in kind 
in the continental United States, pay for Federal 
civilian and military personnel stationed abroad, 
other labor income (except compensation for in- 
juries), mustering-out pay, and terminal-leave pay. 
Military pay includes the Government contribu- 
tion to allowances for dependents of enlisted per- 
sonnel. Civilian wages and salaries represent net 
earnings after employee contributions under social 
insurance and related programs have been deducted. 

4 Payments to recipients under the 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 


§ Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; 
railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement bene- 
fits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work- 
men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

6 Under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 

7Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Govern- 
ment contribution to nonprofit organizations, busi- 
ness transfer payments, and recoveries under the 
Employer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
seamen. 

§ Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit. 

* Replaces data on the number of continued claims 
filed. In some States, because of biweekly reporting, 
continued claims cover more than 1 week of unem- 
ployment. Data for calendar year 1948 not available, 

19 Gross: annual amounts adjusted for voided 
benefit checks. 
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World Developments in Social Security 


by Cart H. Farman* 


Almost without exception the nations of the world are com- 
mitted to programs of social security— programs that vary from 
country to country but have in common the establishment of 
protection, generally through compulsory social insurance, 
against such risks as sickness and the economic consequences 
of unemployment, disability, old age, and death. The follow- 
ing survey, based largely on a longer report,‘ is an attempt to 
show in broad outline the evolution in such legislation for the 
years 1939-49 and the extent and general character of such pro- 


grams at the end of that timee 


objectives of the people of the 

world in the mid-twentieth 
century is social security. The sys- 
tems of social insurance and assist- 
ance that constitute the common 
basis of social security affect hun- 
dreds of millions of persons in all 
parts of the world. The most widely 
established programs are old-age, in- 
validity, and survivors insurance (or 
pensions), health and maternity in- 
surance, workmen’s compensation, 
unemployment insurance, and family 
allowances. Some countries have all 
five types of protection; a few have 
none. The present review under- 
takes to show the extent to which 
the various regions of the world have 
adopted such social security legisla- 
tion, with particular attention to the 
changes taking place during the 11 
years 1939-49. 

One of the clearest facts that 
emerges will be familiar to students of 
social security; namely, that the sec- 
ond great war of the century—like the 
first conflict—released or accelerated 
social forces making for a greater ef- 
fort to achieve social security. The 
Beveridge Report, the Atlantic Char- 
ter, the “Declaration of Philadelphia” 
issued by the 1944 International La- 
bor Conference, and the creation of 
the Inter-American Committee on 
Social Security were examples of this 
trend. 


QO": of the most widely shared 


*Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of Commissioner. 

?Carl H. Farman and Veronica Marren 
Hale, Social Security Legislation Through- 
out the World, Division of Research and 
Statistics, Bureau Report No. 16, 1949. 
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Soon after the beginning of the war, 
many countries enacted legislation 
that either created new systems or 
(more frequently) fundamentally 
amended programs already in exist- 
ence. At the beginning of 1950 the 
situation with respect to the types of 
protective legislation in force in all 
countries of the world, as compared 
with January 1939, was as follows: 














Number of countries 
with laws in opera- 
tion 

Type of program " 
January | December 
1939 1949 

Old-age, invalidity, and sur- 

vivors insurance and pen- 

sion (or assistance) pro- 

Se 33 44 
Health and maternity insur- 

CSE TS PPI 4 36 
Workmen’s compensation... (1) 57 
Unemployment insurance__. 21 
Family allowances. ......... 7 27 








1 Approximately the same as in 1949. 


More significant in terms of the 
number of persons affected than the 
number of new laws in force have been 
the major legislative changes in Great 
Britain, France, and other countries. 
Earlier measures have been expanded 
to cover more people, make benefits 
more adequate, and otherwise increase 
the effectiveness of social security. 
Before considering the specific devel- 
opments, it is desirable to examine 
briefly the essential character of each 
type of social security under review. 


Summary 


Old-age, invalidity, and survivors 
insurance and assistance.—The long- 


term risks of income loss resulting 
from old age, invalidity (of nonoccu- 
pational origin), and death of the 
worker are most commonly met 
through a system of contributory old- 
age, invalidity, and survivors. insur- 
ance, in which benefits are provided 
without an income test to persons who 
meet the qualifying requirements. In 
a number of countries pensions are 
paid to all aged, disabled, or survivor 
claimants with insufficient means, 
provided they meet citizenship or resi- 
dence requirements. Such pensions 
subject to income test are the only 
benefits in Australia, Canada, Den- 
mark, Norway, Spain, and the Union 
of South Africa. In another group of 
countries, assistance payments on the 
basis of need supplement insurance 
programs; this is the case in Argen- 
tina, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United States, and Uruguay. In Ire- 
land, old-age pensions require an in- 
come test, but insurance programs 
govern payments to invalids and 
widows and orphans. 


The amount of the benefit payable 
under old-age, invalidity, and survi- 


' vors insurance ordinarily varies with 
| the years in covered employment and 
| the previous earnings of the insured 


worker. Almost invariably the 
method of determining the rate pay- 
able favors lower-paid workers by fix- 
ing a minimum amount, by including 
a basic sum that is the same for all 
beneficiaries, or in other ways. Some 
countries—mainly British and Scan- 
dinavian—pay a flat-rate benefit in- 
stead of a variable figure. Survivor 
benefits are as a rule smaller than the 
benefits to the aged or disabled worker 
himself, but for a widow with children 
the benefits may commonly reach, as 
a maximum, the level for old age or 
permanent disability. To qualify for 
a benefit for himself, or for his de- 
pendents in case of his death, the in- 
sured must customarily have had 5 
or 10 years in covered employment. 
This period, however, is subject to 
considerable variation; it is much 








shorter in several countries for per- 
manent disability than for old age. 

In most insurance systems (21 out 
of 38) the insured, the employer, and 
the Government share in the financ- 
ing. Under nine laws the employer 
and insured meet the full cost. Five 
countries, all in eastern Europe, levy 
the entire assessment on the em- 
ployer—generally the nationalized 
industry. In two countries the in- 
sured person and the Government are 
responsible; and in one, the employer 
and the Government. Of the six 
countries having systems that pay 
benefits only after an income test, in 
three the pensions are financed by the 
employer and the insured, in two by 
the Government only, and in one by 
all three sources. 

Health and maternity insurance.— 
The customary health insurance sys- 
tem provides both cash benefits in 
case of disability and medical atten- 
tion when necessary. The maximum 
duration of the cash benefits is gen- 
erally 26 weeks, after which the 
worker may be entitled to invalidity 
benefits (usually under the old-age, 
invalidity, and survivors insurance 
system). Most countries provide 
medical attention to the dependents 
of the covered workers. 


The maternity benefit commonly 
consists of medical attention, either 
by a midwife or attending physician 
or in a hospital, and cash payments 
for a period that is generally 6 weeks 
before confinement and 6 weeks fol- 
lowing. Nursing benefit in the form 
of milk or of cash with which to pur- 
chase it is often also provided. 


In some countries, medical services 
are provided independently of insur- 
ance coverage, under the administra- 
tion of the health departments in- 
stead of the social insurance agencies. 
The British National Health Service, 
which provides medical, hospital, and 
dental care, as well as medicines and 
appliances, to all persons in the coun- 
try, is financed mainly from general 
taxation, but slightly more than one- 
tenth of the employer-employee con- 
tribution for national insurance goes 
to the health services. These con- 
tributions meet at this time about 
one-ninth of the cost of the National 
Health Service. 


Workmen’s compensation.—Pro- 


grams of protection against employ- 
ment. injuries, including occupational 
diseases, have generally been put 
into operation in advance of other 
social security measures. All stages 
of development are therefore to be 
found. In several countries a labor 
code or a special work-accident law 
imposes on the employer fixed obliga- 
tions for cash benefits and provision 
of medical care, without creating 
guarantees that these obligations will 
be met if the risk materializes. Else- 
where compulsory insurance is re- 
quired. In the latter case, private 
insurance companies or .employers’ 
mutual associations may carry the 
insurance, or, as in 27 countries, the 
program may be administered by a 
public agency exclusively. 

Provision for compensating and 
providing medical attention for sched- 
uled occupational diseases like sili- 
cosis is customary. Some of the 
programs establish and enforce stand- 
ards of industrial hygiene and safety, 
and some provide for the vocational 
rehabilitation of the disabled worker. 

Although under most plans the 
worker sustaining permanent injury 
receives a pension that is not subject 
to a time limit, this is not universal 
practice. A maximum in the amount 
payable, or in the duration of benefit, 
is found in 16 countries—Argentina, 
Australia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, the Dominican Republic, Egypt, 
El Salvador, India, Japan, New Zea- 
land, Nicaragua, Panama, the Philip- 
pine Republic, Syria, and the United 
States of America (more than half 
the States). Some of these countries 
pay lump sums only. 

Unemployment insurance.—Most of 
the industrialized nations had enacted 
unemployment insurance legislation 
by 1939. This circumstance, plus the 
fact that full employment conditions 
existed during and after the war in 
most countries, accounts for the en- 
actment of little new unemployment 
insurance legislation in recent years. 
In Czechoslovakia, France, and Spain 
the systems formerly in existence have 
been eliminated in favor of cash as- 
sistance or public works and voca- 
tional training measures. New pro- 
grams include those in Australia (cash 
benefits subject to an income test 
rather than insurance), Canada (after 
an earlier law was declared uncon- 


stitutional) , Japan, and—with limited 
coverage—Greece and Uruguay. 

The recent trend has been toward 
compulsory rather than voluntary un- 
employment insurance. In 1939, of 
the 22 programs then existing, nine 
were of the type in which the govern- 
ments subsidized trade-union systems, 
At the end of 1949, 18 of the 22 sys- 
tems in operation were compulsory 
aod only Denmark, Finland, Sweder, 
and Switzerland had _ trade-union 
plans. 

The amount of benefit is generally 
about 50 or 60 percent of earnings 
(often increased for dependents). The 
maximum period for which benefits 
may be paid usually ranges from 4 to 6 
months and may be longer if an in- 
come test—as in Australia, Austria, 
Chile, and New Zealand—is or may be 
imposed. 

The rate of contributions varies but 
is most generally from 1 to 4 percent 
of taxable earnings. The insured, em- 
ployer, and Government contribute in 
nine countries; insured and employer 
in six; insured and Government in 
four; and the employer only in four. 

Family allowances.—Subsidies to 
families with children have proved 
increasingly popular as an instrument 
of national social policy. Only seven 
such programs (in Belgium, Chile, 
France, Hungary, Italy, New Zealand, 
and Spain) were in operation in early 
1939. By the end of 1949, 27 coun- 
tries had enacted such legislation. 
Other countries—Denmark and the 
United States, for example—provide 
assistance to families with children in 
case of need and in specified circum- 
stances. 

Eighteen of the family allowance 
systems pay for the first and each 
subsequent child; four. for the second; 
and the remainder for larger num- 
bers only. Payment may be based on 
residence—as in the British Common- 
wealth and Seandinavian countries— 
or employment. In the former case 
the national treasuries meet the cost; 
in the latter the employer is usually 
responsible, and a fixed percentage of 
pay rolls is customarily assessed. In 
Austria, Chile, Italy, Poland, Portu- 
gal, and Spain, not only children but 
adult dependents may be entitled to 
an allowance. 

The programs are found in all parts 
of the world, but Europe has 19 of the 
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27 plans. The non-European plans— 
except those in Canada, New Zealand, 
and Australia—are more restrictive in 
coverage (as in Brazil and Chile), or 
in that an income test is imposed and 
there must be a large number of chil- 
dren before payment will be made 
(both limitations apply in Brazil, Ice- 
land, and the Union of South Africa). 

The extent to which these several 
types of social security protection op- 
erate in the different parts of the 
world is briefly reviewed in the re- 
mainder of this survey. Except for 
the British Commonwealth the ap- 
proach is regional. The most widely 
discussed social security proposal of 
recent years was the Beveridge Plan 
of 1942. It was the basis for the new 
social security program adopted in 
Great Britain in 1946, and it also in- 
fluenced many other countries, prob- 
ably affecting more persons than any 
other one social security development 
in the years under review. The Brit- 
ish Commonwealth countries—which 
are best treated together—are accord- 
ingly considered first. Thereafter the 
review passes to Europe, and within 
Europe to certain areas that for social 
insurance purposes are rather clearly 
defined. The American republics, 
where the programs are more recent, 
are then considered, with the largest 
program—that of the United States— 
summarized first. In conclusion, the 
developments in Asia and the Near 
East are noted. 

Only national or Nation-wide sys- 
tems with broad coverage are consid- 
ered. Programs for special groups of 
workers—such as public employees, 
railwaymen, or miners—are necessar- 
ily omitted from a general survey of 
this character. 


The British Commonwealth 
and Ireland 

The British Commonwealth.—Two 
members of the British Common- 
wealth—Great Britain itself and New 
Zealand—provide cash payments for 
virtually all the risks covered by any 
social security system and extensive 
medical benefits for the entire popu- 
lation. In Australia, cash benefits 
are similar but medical benefits are 
limited. In Canada the benefits under 
unemployment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, and family allowances 
are paid irrespective of other income; 
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assistance to the aged and blind is 
subject to income test. South Africa 
has systems of workmen’s compensa- 
tion and unemployment insurance, 
plus assistance to aged persons, blind 
persons, and needy families with more 
than two children. 

The programs established by the 
Asiatic members of the Common- 
wealth can be noted only briefly. In 
India an old workmen’s compensation 
law is operative; the new workmen’s 
compensation act of 1948 and the 
health insurance law of that year have 
not yet taken effect. In Burma and 
Ceylon, protective legislation exists 
against work injuries. When these 
countries are able to undertake large- 
scale social security operations, pri- 
ority will in all probability be given to 
bettering the national health, whether 
by insurance or other methods. 

In the English-speaking countries 
the current programs are largely the 
product of recent legislation, though 
New Zealand’s principal act—a com- 
prehensive measure except for work- 
men’s compensation—dates from 1938. 
In the United Kingdom the whole 
structure, though owing much to 
earlier laws, is based on legislation 
enacted in 1946. In Australia also the 
current system is largely new, though 
based on older laws, while in Canada 
both of the national systems—unem- 
ployment insurance and family allow- 
ances—were established recently. In 
South Africa the existing workmen’s 
compensation and unemployment in- 
surance acts were rewritten in the past 
decade, and allowances for needy chil- 
dren provided for the first time. 

Flat-rate benefits are characteristic 
of the British Commonwealth coun- 
tries. In Great Britain the insurance 
benefit amounts to 26s. weekly for a 
single adult without dependents. The 
rate is the same for old age, long or 
short-term disablement, widowhood, 
and unemployment. In Australia and 
New Zealand the benefit is a maximum 
amount, subject to deduction for other 
income above a specified sum. In New 
Zealand the maximum benefit is 45s. 
a week. In Australia the adult bene- 
fit is 25s. weekly for unemployment 
and sickness, but it is 42s. 6d. for 
a single aged or invalid pensioner or a 
widow. In all three countries the 
benefits are usually increased for de- 
pendents. 


The systems in Canada and the 
Union of South Africa are based on 
legal structures quite different from 
those of other members of the Com- 
monwealth; a separate act governs 
each type of benefit. The unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit in both coun- 


tries varies according to the wage class 
of the insured and is roughly one-half 
of earnings, being proportionately 
more for the lower-paid and less 
for the higher-paid worker. The 
benefit for aged persons is paid only 
after individual inquiry into means. 
The maximum is £5 a month in South 
Africa. In Canada the maximum 
varies from Province to Province; un- 
der an arrangement between the 
National and Provincial Governments, 
the Dominion Government pays 
three-fourths of the first $30 monthly 
paid by the Provinces to needy aged 
and blind persons. By an act of 1949 
this amount was raised to $40 
monthly, and the new figure will take 
effect when appropriate agreements 
have been made. Most Provinces now 
pay more than $30. 

Pensions become payable at age 65 
for men and 60 for women in Great 
Britain, Australia, and South Africa; 
at 60 for both men and women in New 
Zealand; and at 70 in Canada. 

Family allowances are paid on the 
basis of residence and are not re- 
stricted, as in most other countries 
except the Scandinavian, to persons 
connected or formerly connected with 
the labor market. In Canada the 
amount varies from $5 to $8 a month 
(being larger for older children), in 
Australia and New Zealand it is 10s. 
a week, in Great Britain 5s. a week, 
and in South Africa the allowance is 
made according to need. Payments 
begin with the first child in Canada 
and New Zealand, with the second in 
Australia and Great Britain, and with 
the third in South Africa. 

Medical benefits are most compre- 
hensive in Great Britain, where every 
type of care is provided to all residents 
of the country without payment of a 
fee. For medicines, however, the 
Government announced late in 1949 
that a maximum of lis. would be 
charged for each prescription. The 
program is administered by the Min- 
istry of Health. Hospitals are na- 
tionalized, nearly 2,700 hospitals 
with half a million beds having been 








taken over by the Ministry.” The 
general practitioner, however, serves 
under the capitation system whereby 
doctors register, if they choose, with 
local executive committees and resi- 
dents sign with a doctor of their 
choice. The doctor receives a flat 
amount per year for each person on 
his list, but dentists are paid according 
toa feeschedule. Specialists are paid 
by salary (not necessarily full-time 
salary) under the hospital system. 
There is no insurance requirement for 
eligibility. 

In New Zealand and Australia, eli- 
gibility for medical benefit is also 
broad, being based on permanent resi- 
dence in the country rather than on 
insurance contributions. However, 
the services provided are fewer than 
in Great Britain. Public hospital 
ward care is free, and the patient in a 
private hospital is reimbursed up to 
the amount ward care would cost. 
New Zealand pays the physician or 
reimburses the patient for medical 
services at specified rates, but doctors 
may charge additional amounts. 
Australia proposes a somewhat simi- 
lar arrangement under a 1948 law not 
yet in operation. New Zealand in- 
cludes X-ray, laboratory, massage, 
and district nursing services in its 
benefits. Australia has a _ special 
tuberculosis program. Both countries 
provide free medicines, but in Aus- 
tralia this is contingent on use of a 
standard form by the doctors, and 
compliance has been limited. 

The financing of the unified social 
security programs of Great Britain, 
Australia, and New Zealand is sum- 
marized in table 1. Britain, it will be 
noted, has a flat-rate system in which 
the employer meets a substantial 
share of the cost; the contribution of 
the insured worker amounted to about 
3.5 percent of average Wages in 
April 1949. Australia and New Zea- 
land finance their programs mainly 
through earmarked income taxes. 
Certain programs in each country are 
independently financed, including 
workmen’s compensation in Australia 
and New Zealand, the greater part of 
the British health services, and all of 
British family allowances. 

In Canada and the Union of South 





2 National Insurance Gazette, Oct. 27, 
1949, pp. 408-409. 


Africa the unemployment insurance 
systems are national contributory in- 
surance programs to which the em- 
ployer, insured, and Government con- 
tribute. Workmen’s compensation is 
financed by employer premiums. 
Family allowances and old-age and 
blind pensions on a needs basis are 
paid wholly from public funds, the 
source in South Africa being the na- 
tional budget for both programs. In 
Canada, general revenues finance 
family allowances, and Dominion- 
Provincial funds defray the cost of 
old-age and blind pensions. 
Ireland.—All five types of protec- 
tion under review are provided under 
Irish laws, which have mainly evolved 
from British legislation and example. 
Contributions and benefits have re- 
mained at lower levels than those 
reached in the United Kingdom, while 
noncontributory programs have con- 
tinued to be relatively more important. 


Table 1.—Social security contribu- 
tions, Great Britain, Australia, and 
New Zealand, December 1949 




















; Great | 5 
Contribu- P | New 
Britain (per| A 
tor — ustralia | Zealand 
Insured....| 4s. 11d. Income tax Income tax 
(adult| of 1.25-| of 7.5 per- 
male em- 7.5 per-| cent on 
ployee). | cent of/| gross in- 
| Covers}; income, come, 
| all cash | depend- 
| benefits| ing on/| 
greet | size of | 
family income, | 
allow- | | 
ances. | 
Employer_| 4s. 2d. | 2.5 percent | Income tax 
(adult| of pay of 7.5 per- 
maleem-| roll of | cent of net 
ployee). | employ- income of 
| er of 20] _ firms. 
| or more | Full cost of 
| _persons. | work- 
| | Full cost men’s 
of work- | compen- 
men’s sation. 
| eompen- | 
| Ssation. 
Govern- | 2s. 1d. | Meets def- | Meets def- 
ment. | (adult icit. icit.2 
| male em- 
| _ ployee). | 
| Plus sums | 
for cash 
benefits 
as voted | 
by Par- | 
liament. | 
Plus about | 
90 per- | 
| cent of | 
;} cost of | 
| National 
Health | 
| Service. 
| Plus full 
| cost of 
| family al- | 
| lowances. | 





1 No deficit in recent years. 


2 Thirty-eight percent 


charges, 1947-48. 


| 


of total social security 


Old-age and blind pensions are pay- 
able only after a needs test. Invalid 
benefits are paid under health insur- 
ance, at a lower rate than the tempo- 
rary benefits. Widows’ and orphans’ 
payments are provided both by an 
insurance system and by assistance 
for those not in the contributory plan. 
Unemployment imsurance covers 
workers in commerce and industry; 
unemployment assistance may be 
claimed, subject to a means test, by 
persons between ages 18 and 70. 
Workmen’s compensation, dating back 
to the nineteenth century but cur- 
rently governed by laws of 1934 and 
1948, does not require the employer to 
insure. Family allowances provide 
2s. 6d. per week for the third and each 
subsequent child. 

Benefit rates have been substan- 
tially increased in recent years, par- 
ticularly by the Social Welfare Act of 
1948. They vary for men and women; 
for men, they are roughly two-thirds 
of present British benefits. A White 
Paper issued by the Government in 
1949 proposed broader coverage, adop- 
tion of contributory old-age insurance, 
liberalized benefits, and greater ad- 
ministrative coordination. Health 
insurance would be retained as pri- 
marily a cash benefit program, with 
medical attention limited to optical, 
dental, hospital, and certain other 
services. 


Europe 


France, Benelux, and Switzer- 
land.—The French social security 
system has been expanded and revised 
by wartime planning and subsequent 
legislation. In the Benelux countries 
and Switzerland, great changes have 
likewise taken place in the past few 
years. Belgium, like France, has 
thoroughly recast its system. 

A few of the important French 
changes go back to the war years. At 
that time, unemployment insurance 
was abolished, assistance to needy 
aged persons was instituted to sup- 
plement old-age insurance, a pay- 
as-you-go (“distribution”) system 
replaced the full-reserve technique in 
old-age, invalidity, and survivors in- 
surance, and the family allowance 
program was liberalized by special 
benefits to families with a single 
breadwinner. Thereafter, in 1945 
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and later, a general administrative 
reorganization and various benefit 
increases were effected, and insurance 
against work accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases became a part of the 
social security system. 


Of the Benelux countries, Belgium 
has effected a comprehensive reor- 


Table 2.—Social security contribu- 
tions' as percent of covered payrolls, 
Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and Switzerland, 1949 





| Contributions 
as a percent 
of covered 
pay rolls 


Type of program 





oo « Em 
Insure a ployer 





Belgium (wage 


| earners only) 








Old-age and survivors___......___- 
Health, invalidity, and maternity. 


Unemployment___- 8.0 13.0 
Family allowances : ; | 
Work accidents_____._- em 0 | 2.4 
France 
Old-age, invalidity, survivors | 
Health and maternity.___- —_— } 6.0 10.0 
Family allowances ty 0 16.0 
Work accidents_.._.___- wif 3.5 








Old-age, invalidity, survivors. . 5.0 5.0 
Health and maternity_____- .| 2.0 4.0 
Family allowances. .......________ b, pie | 4.0 
Work accidents_..___- 0 (2) 
| Netherlands 
\- 
Old-age, invalidity, survivors. ____} 0 | 3 
Health and maternity__.........__ 2.8 | 
Unemployment__.__- 2.0 | 


Family allowances 


Powe 
KOooman 








Work accidents 

| Switzerland 
Old-age and survivors__.........__| 2.0 2.0 
Health and maternity__..._....___ (4) 0 
Unemployment._.___- biddaanak Oe 0 


NS SEE 0 (?) 
| 





! Government contributions (not available as per- 
cent of pay roll) are as follows: For Belgium, amount 
of deficit, unemployment insurance. For France, 
cost of old-age assistance to former cpt ae? part 


of cost of family allowances to self-employed. For 
Lurembourg, part of cost of basic benefits and of 
administration, old-age, invalidity, and survivors 
insurance; part of cost of administration of health 
and maternity insurance; full cost of administration 


of family allowances. For the Netherlands, part of 
cost of supplements, old-age, invalidity, and survi- 
vors insurance; full cost of allowances to needy aged. 
For Switzerland, Federal and cantonal subsidies for 
old-age and survivors insurance (currently 30-40 per- 
cent, eventually 50 percent) and health and mater- 
nity insurance (approximately 15 percent); Federal 
subsidies for ae insurance (approxi- 
mately 15 percent, plus additional grants if needed). 

2 Not available. 

3 Includes ‘‘compensation tax’’ of 4.5 percent intro- 
duced during German occupation and used mainly 
for pension supplements and assistance. 

4 Varies with fund. 
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ganization of earlier programs under 
legislation enacted in 1944. Health 
and maternity insurance has been 
made compulsory, becoming part of a 
general program along with old-age 
and survivors insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and family allow- 
ances, as well as vacations with pay. 
Collection of contributions is central- 
ized, but most administrative ar- 
rangements are decentralized. In the 
Netherlands, family allowances, med- 
ical benefit under health insurance, 
assistance payments to aged citizens 
with low incomes, and compulsory 
unemployment insurance have been 
added since 1939. In Luxembourg the 
prewar system was expanded and im- 
proved during the German occupa- 
tion and still retains many of the 
features then adopted. A family 
allowance program was enacted in 
1947. Switzerland enacted a sweeping 
old-age and survivors insurance law 
in 1946. 

A brief review of the programs in 
force in these five countries shows 
broad protection for the employed 
population. Old-age, invalidity, and 
survivors insurance exists in all except 
Switzerland, where provision is made 
for the aged and survivors only. The 
benefit amounts do not permit ready 
generalization, except that through 
minimum amounts or through the 
basic-sum formula plus increments, 
as in Luxembourg, they generally 
favor the lower-paid worker. Four 
of the countries, Luxembourg being 
the exception, provide old-age assist- 
ance (or pensions) to individuals not 
entitled to insurance or receiving 
amounts too small to live on. 

Health and maternity insurance is 
compulsory in four of these countries. 
In Switzerland, under Federal en- 
abling legislation, it is compulsory 
only in a number of cantons and else- 
where is of the government-subsi- 
dized voluntary type. For medical 
care, the insured has free choice of 
doctor in all the countries. In Bel- 
gium and France the patient pays the 
general practitioner and is reimbursed 
by his health insurance fund for 80 
percent of the cost (as determined by 
afeeschedule). Administratively the 
systems are decentralized. 

In each of these countries, work-ac- 
cident insurance is the oldest program, 
dating back in every case to about the 


turn of the century. It is compulsory 
in four of the countries, but in the 
Netherlands the employer can assume 
the risk. In France and Luxembourg 
the insurance is administered exclu- 
sively by the social security organiza- 
tion. ‘ 

Unemployment insurance is com- 
pulsory in Belgium and in the Nether- 
lands, which enacted a new law in 
1949 following the wartime abolition 
of the old trade-union program, 
Switzerland has a Government-sub- 
sidized voluntary system; France and 
Luxembourg do not have unemploy- 
ment insurance, but France assists 
registered unemployed persons. 

FPamily allowance programs are in 
operation in four of the countries but 
not in Switzerland. Payment is made 
‘or the first and each subsequent child, 
except in France. 

The family allowance system is the 
largest of the French social security 
programs, payments being made to 
about one-fourth of the employed 
population. If there is more than one 
gainfully occupied person in the fam- 
ily, benefit is paid for the second and 
each subsequent child. The amount 
per eligible child is 20 percent of a 
“base wage’—that is, the minimum 
wage of an unskilled worker in the 
Paris steel industry, adjusted down- 
ward for other regions. If there is 
only one breadwinner in the family, 
an allowance is paid for the first child, 
and additional amounts are also paid 
for the second and third children. 
For a family with one breadwinner 
and three children, the allowances to- 
tal as much as the base wage men- 
tioned above. Allowances begin from 
certification of pregnancy. Cash ma- 
ternity benefits are also paid, as well 
as the full cost of prenatal, obstetric, 
and postnatal care. 

Table 2 shows the pattern of con- 
tributions in the five countries. 

Germany.—The 66 million inhab- 
itants of the four separately governed 
areas of Germany have three different 
systems of social security. The Bi- 
zonal Area and the French Zone are 
similar, the Russian Zone has its own 
unified system under an Order of 
1947, and Greater Berlin operates un- 
der a special system. Under these 
several systems, all wage earners and 
salaried employees receive partial re- 
placement of income loss caused by 








old age, invalidity, death of the head 
of the family, temporary disability, 
maternity, and work injuries. They 
also receive medical and obstetrical 
services under health insurance. Un- 
employment insurance is in effect in 
the Bizonal Area but not in the Berlin 
Zone. 

The system in effect in Western 
Germany is about the same as that 
before the war. Separate organiza- 
tions administer health insurance, 
old-age, invalidity, and survivors in- 
surance, and workmen’s compensa- 
tion; but collection of contributions, 
except for workmen’s compensation, 
is unified. The Russian Zone has a 
single insurance institute with 
regional offices, and Berlin also has a 
centralized administration. 

Important changes in the Bizonal 
Area became effective July 1, 1949. 
After some months of negotiation be- 
tween German and occupation au- 
thorities, benefits for aged persons, 
invalids, and surviving widows and 
orphans were materially increased. 
Contributions were also increased by 
about 1.5 percent, and readjustments 
were made that lowered the contribu- 
tions for unemployment insurance 
and increased them for old-age, in- 
validity, and survivors insurance. 
Contributions, apart from work-acci- 
dent insurance, total 20 percent of 
taxable earnings, shared equally by 
insured and employer. The rate is 
the same in Berlin and in the Soviet 
Zone, 

Austria.—The Austrian programs 
are largely based on the German Na- 
tional Insurance Code, which was 
introduced after the annexation of 
1938. Though the Code has been 
amended in many respects, it still 
largely governs old-age, invalidity, 
and survivors insurance, health and 
maternity insurance, and workmen’s 
compensation. Unemployment insur- 
ance, with benefit dependent on an 
income test, has been the subject of 
special legislation, and family allow- 
ances were introduced in 1948. Aus- 
tria is therefore one of the few coun- 
tries having all five types of social 
security. Contributions for pensions, 
health, and unemployment insurance 
total 16.25 percent of taxable earnings, 
shared equally by insured and em- 
ployer. The latter pays the full cost 
of workmen’s compensation (2 per- 


cent of wages; 0.5 percent of salaries), 
and the Government meets the cost of 
family allowances from general reve- 
nue. 

Scandinavian countries—In the 
Scandinavian countries * an old social 
security tradition has led to a recent 
evolution in which new risks have 
been covered and benefits increased. 
This change has not, as in many other 
countries, resulted in greatly in- 
creased direct contributions by the 
insured and employers, for the gov- 
ernments—National, Provincial, and 
local—pay a large part of the costs 
from general revenues. 

The changes have been most 
marked in Sweden, where the Na- 
tional Pensions Law was rewritten 
completely and greatly liberalized in 
1946, followed by a new compulsory 
health insurance law (enacted in 1947, 
but not yet in operation) and a gen- 
eral family allowance program (1947). 
Iceland enacted a comprehensive so- 
cial security law in 1946, while Nor- 
way adopted family allowances in 
1946. In Finland, family allowances 
were added in 1943; this program and 
the national retirement and work-ac- 
cident legislation were modified in 
1948 to provide larger benefits. In the 
Danish programs, benefit amounts 
have been increased. 

The old-age, invalidity, and sur- 
vivor programs in the Scandinavian 
countries are national systems in 
which eligibility is based on the citi- 
zenship (or residence) and personal 
income of the claimant rather than 
on attachment to the labor market. 
The Swedish program is an exception 
in that substantial old-age benefits 
are paid without an income test. The 
amounts are increased for low-income 
claimants, while for invalidity and 
widowhood an income test is a pre- 
requisite for payment of adequate 
benefits. Norway has old-age pen- 
sions only, and Denmark pays no sur- 
vivor benefits. In all the countries the 
benefit is set at a level intended to be 
sufficient for the maintenance of the 
individual or the family. The bene- 
fits become payable at age 65 for men 
and 60 for women in Denmark, 65 in 
Finland, 67 in Sweden and Iceland, 
and 70 in Norway. 


* Both Finland and Iceland are grouped 


here because of the similarity of their 
programs. 


Table 3.—Sources of social security 
revenues, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden 




















Proportion paid by— 
Country 
Insured |Employer — 
Denmark (1945-46) 16.0 | 2.8 81.2 
Norway (1948)__.... 45.0 16.5 38.5 
Sweden (1948) ..___- 12.0 3.6 84.4 








Sources: For Denmark, ‘‘Socialpolitikken i Dan- 
mark 1939-45 Belyst ved Udviklingen i den Sociale 
Udgifter i Finansaarene 1938-39—1945-46,"" Socialt 
Tidsskrift, Dec. 1947, Afd. A. For Norway, Nor- 
wegian Joint Committee on International Social 
Policy, Social Insurance in Norway, 1949 (processe i 
edition). For Sweden, Gustaf Holmstedt, “De 
Svenska Socialutgifterna under Aren 1946, 1947 och 
1948,’’ Sociala Meddelanden, 1949, No. 10. 


Health and maternity insurance is 
compulsory in Norway and is of the 
voluntary, government - subsidized 
type in Sweden, Denmark, and Ice- 
land. Finland has no health insur- 
ance. Both Sweden and Iceland have 
legislation under which the health 
insurance programs will be compul- 
sory, but neither has yet put them in- 
to effect. Originally the Swedish pro- 
gram was to go into operation July 
1, 1950; the date was later advanced 
to July 1, 1951, to allow for an expan- 
sion in medical facilities. The law 
provides for universal coverage, pay- 
ment by the program of three-fourths 
of the cost of physicians’ service, and 
payment of modest cash benefits that 
may be supplemented by voluntary 
insurance. Hospital care, medicines, 
and all maternity benefits will be pro- 
vided outside the compulsory system. 

The Danish health insurance sys- 
tem may be considered as quasi- 
compulsory, since the old-age and in- 
validity pensions are payable only to 
persons with a record of sick-club 
membership. More than 80 percent 
of the population is insured through 
the sick clubs. 

In unemployment insurance, the 
Norwegian system is compulsory, and 
the Danish, Finnish, and Swedish 
systems are trade-union programs 
subsidized by the governments. 

Family allowance programs operate 
in Finland, Iceland, Norway, and 
Sweden. Finland and Sweden pay for 
the first and each subsequent child, 
Norway for the second and subsequent 
children, and Iceland for the fourth 
and subsequent children. Denmark 
has no family allowance program but 
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makes assistance payments for needy 
children. 

The financing of the social services 
in these countries can scarcely be 
shown as a percentage of wages, sal- 
aries, or pay rolls, partly because the 
individual health insurance societies 
and unemployment funds have differ- 
ent contribution rates (varying ac- 
cording to risk within the group 
covered and according to benefits), 
and partly because the governments 
(National, Provincial, and communal) 
pay the major part of the total social 
security costs (table 3). The em- 
ployer pays the cost of work-accident 
insurance; otherwise, except in Nor- 
way, his direct contributions are very 
limited. The insured and the gov- 
ernment generally meet the cost of 
pensions, health insurance, and un- 
employment insurance, but in Norway 
the employer pays two-elevenths of 
the health insurance contribution and 
contributes at the same rate as the 
insured under the compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance law. 

Greece, Italy, Spain, and Portu- 
gal—These countries have certain 
economic characteristics in common, 
including a moderate per capita in- 
come, relatively large agricultural 
employment, and less highly devel- 
oped manufacturing industries, for 
the most part, than the European 
countries to the north. 

The social insurance programs are 
well established. In Italy, all five 
types of protection are provided; in 
Greece, all except family allowances, 
and in Portugal and Spain, all except 
unemployment insurance. The num- 
ber of new systems added by recent 
legislation is not great, inasmuch as 
fairly comprehensive social insurance 
laws were enacted shortly after World 
War I. In Italy and Spain the pro- 
grams took effect soon after the leg- 
islation was passed, but in Greece and 
Portugal new legislation in the 1930’s 
was necessary before general systems 
could be established. 

Insurance legislation for certain 
occupational groups preceded wider 
coverage, and this type of program 
has not disappeared. The Portuguese 
programs still operate on an industry 
and establishment basis. In Italy, 
both health insurance and family 
allowances have different contribution 
and benefit scales in various occupa- 
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tional fields, including industry, com- 
merce, banking, and agriculture. In 
Greece a large number of special 
funds providing retirement, sickness, 
and unemployment benefits continue 
to exist alongside the general social 
insurance institute. 

Recent social security developments 
have included an upward adjustment 
in benefit rates in all the countries. 
Spain has added health and maternity 
insurance (1942); Greece, unemploy- 
ment insurance (1945) ; and Portugal, 
family allowances (1942). Survivor 
benefits in Italy began in 1945 under 
the 1939 law. 

All these countries have old-age, in- 
validity, and survivors insurance to 
which both insured and employers 
contribute. The Spanish system, in- 
volving a means test and flat-rate 
benefit, replaced an insurance pro- 
gram in 1939, but in 1949 contribu- 


Table 4.—Social security contribu- 
tions! as percent of covered pay 
rolls, Greece, Italy, Portugal, and 
Spain, 1949 


Contributions 























| @8 a percent 
| of covered 
pay rolls 
Type of program 
| Em- 
[taoueee ployer 
Greece 
ety invalidity, survivors. ----| 2.5 3.5 
Health, maternity, and work acci- | 
CNN its ck hdl URE Re 
Unemployment-.-_--...-.-.---..---- | Oo | 1.0 
sceiideeenl 
Italy ? 
a invalidity, survivors. - - - 1.5 6.5 
Health and maternity_.........--- 0 5.0 
Unemployment-_......-.-..----- 0 4.0 
Family allowances - ...--.----.---- 0 18. 45 
(aS es 0 4.0 
Portugal * 
| 
ey invalidity, survivors. - .-- | 
Health and maternity_...........- 5.0 15.0 
Family allowances. ._...........-.- 
Work accidents. .........--......- 0 | (4) 
Spain 
cenems, invalidity, survivors... 1.0 3.0 
Health and maternity..........-.- 3.0 6.0 
Family allowances. -.......-------- 1.0 4.0 
Work accidents. ............-...... 0 (4) 








1 Excludes Government contribution (see text). 
1 For health and maternity insurance, rate shown 
is for wage earners in 1948; rates differ somewhat 
in other groups. For family allowances, which also 
have some variation, the rate is for persons in 
industry. 
3 Portuguese rates vary slightly; those shown are 
typical. 
4 Not available. 


tions were again levied on the worker, 
benefits were increased, and condi- 
tions for receipt of benefit were liber- 
alized. In Portugal the benefit is 
equal to 2 percent of earnings for each 
year’s coverage; in Greece and Italy, 
because of inflation, the benefit 
amounts have been repeatedly in- 
creased in the effort to provide sub- 
sistence pensions. The ages at which 
benefits become payable are 65 in 
Spain and Portugal; 65 for men and 
60 for women in Greece; and 60 for 
men and 55 for women in Italy. 

Health and maternity insurance is 
also common to all four countries. 
Italy has had compulsory tuberculosis 
insurance since 1927, and a large net- 
work of sanatoriums has been created 
throughout the country. Maternity 
benefits go back to 1910. Health pro- 
tection through collective contracts 
has been compulsory in Italy since 
1928, but a unified health insurance 
system is only gradually emerging un- 
der an act of 1943. The recent Span- 
ish program has resulted in much hos- 
pital construction. Under legislation 
of 1935 and later years, Portugal has 
achieved coverage of approximately 
two-thirds of the commercial and in- 
dustrial workers; most of the expan- 
sion took place in the 1940’s. 

Workmen’s compensation is the old- 
est program in all four countries. In 
Greece it is an integral part of the 
social insurance system; in the other 
countries, insurance is compulsory but 
may be carried with a company chosen 
by the employer. 

Unemployment insurance was es- 
tablished in Italy and Spain in 1919 
and in Greece in 1945. Spain, how- 
ever, discontinued its voluntary sub- 
sidized system in 1939; public works 
and public control of dismissals are 
among the techniques used to deal 
with unemployment. These methods 
are also used in Italy, in addition to 
unemployment insurance, for the un- 
employment problem is deeply rooted 
and extremely serious. Portugal has 
an extensive public works program for 
unemployed persons. 

Under the family allowance systems 
of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, benefits 
are paid for the first and each subse- 
quent child and also for specified adult 
dependents. The principal social se- 
curity expenditure in these three 
countries is for family allowances. 








At the present time the Greek and 
Italian Governments are attempting 
to recast their systems and attain per- 
manent and integrated social security 
programs. Spanish legislation of late 
1948 established a single contribution 
for old-age, invalidity, health, and 
maternity insurance and for family 
allowances. A similar trend toward 
unity and coordination is to be found 
in Portugal, where the unified contri- 
bution is typical and the health insur- 
ance programs are being organized 
into federations to provide more ade- 
quate joint medical facilities. 

The employer is the principal con- 
tributor to social insurance programs 
in these countries, and the Govern- 
ment share is negligible. The total 
rate is highest in Italy, and the em- 
ployer’s share the largest (table 4). 
In the other three countries the em- 
ployer pays approximately three- 
fourths of the total charges, which 
vary from about 15 to 20 percent of 
taxable earnings. The Governments 
do not contribute in Greece and Por- 
tugal. The Italian Government pays 
about one-tenth of each old-age, in- 
validity, or survivor pension; in Spain 
the Government provides certain cash 
and medical benefits for maternity. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics.—The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics has not _ substantially 
changed its social security programs 
in recent years. Benefits consist of 
medical care and cash payments for 
sickness, maternity, long-term dis- 
ability, and work accidents; retire- 
ment, survivor, and funeral benefits; 
and family allowances. 

The medical care system, which 
stands apart from the social insur- 
ance program, is administered by the 
Health Department of the USSR and 
by the health departments of the 
various Republics. All persons are 
entitled to State medical care with- 
out payment of doctors’ fees, and 
emphasis has long been placed on 
training of doctors and expansion of 
health resources. 

Russian social insurance proper has 
various special characteristics, many 
of which reflect the policy of using 
social security to further governmen- 
tal planning and worker efficiency. 
Pensions, payakle whether or not the 
worker retires, are paid at an earlier 
age for persons in heavy industry and 


dangerous occupations; disability 
benefits vary with the length of em- 
ployment in the same undertaking. 
The labor unions have extensive ad- 
ministrative responsibility, and trade 
unionists are favored in all temporary 
disability benefits by receiving twice 
the sum paid to nonunion members. 


Contributions are paid entirely by 
the employer—that is to say, the 
Government-operated industries and 
businesses. The rates vary from ap- 
proximately 4 to 11 percent of pay 
roll, according to the risk of the in- 
dustry. Workers on collective farms 
are not covered by the normal social 
insurance program, but 2 percent of 
the income of these farms is set aside 
for care of the aged and other wel- 
fare purposes. 

Other Eastern European coun- 
tries —Most of the other Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries have social security 
programs of long standing, which now 
include old-age, invalidity, and sur- 
vivors insurance, health and mater- 
nity insurance, work injuries insur- 
ance, and family allowances. Czecho- 
slovakia adopted a new comprehensive 
social insurance act in 1948; Hungary 
still operates with its prewar social 
insurance laws, as_ substantially 
amended; and Poland, like Hungary, 
has amended but not replaced its leg- 
islation of the 1920’s and 1930’s. 


Four of the countries have enacted 
new comprehensive laws that are 
similar in principle to the Russian 
legislation. The Yugoslav act dates 
from 1946, the Albanian from 1947, 
and the Rumanian and Bulgarian 
from 1948. Only the Albanian law 
is new in the sense of introducing so- 
cial security for the first time. 

The old-age and invalidity insur- 
ance provisions of these four coun- 
tries make benefits payable at an 
earlier age and with a shorter employ- 
ment record for persons in extra 
heavy or dangerous work. 


In health and maternity insurance, 
only Rumania appears to follow the 
Soviet example of making medical 
care available to all residents inde- 
pendently of the insurance system. 
The other countries, however, have 
expanded their medical services. 

Unemployment insurance is still to 
be found in Poland and Bulgaria but 
not in the other countries. Family 


allowances are included in all the pro- 
grams except the Albanian. 

Contributions are paid only by the 
employer (generally by national in- 
dustry and so by the Government) in 
Albania (10 percent of pay rolls) ; Bul- 
garia (amount not available) ; Poland 
(22.3 percent, plus work-accident in- 
surance) ; and Rumania (10 percent, 
plus family allowances). The in- 
sured as well as the employer pays 
contributions in Czechoslovakia (in- 
sured 8.4 percent; employer 13.4 per- 
cent), Hungary (insured 1 percent; 
employer 17 percent), and Yugoslavia 
(insured 6.5 percent; employer 14.2 
percent, plus family allowances), 
Czechoslovakia has declared its inten- 
tion to eliminate employee contribu- 
tions as soon as possible. 

In general, the postwar social insur- 
ance picture in these countries is dif- 
ferent from that of a decade ago. 
Benefits do not appear to be appre- 
ciably greater, but coverage is wider, 
more emphasis is given to medical 
care, family allowances have become 
much more general, and contributions 
are shifting or have shifted to the 
employing industry. 


The American Republics 


United States of America.—The 
United States has three social insur- 
ance programs (old-age and survivors 
insurance, unemployment insurance, 
and workmen’s compensation) and 
three Nation-wide assistance pro- 
grams (old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to dependent children). 

The only general system adminis- 
tered on a national basis is old-age 
and survivors insurance, which began 
as old-age benefits with the Social 
Security Act of 1935. Payments to 
survivors were added by the amend- 
ments of 1939. The program covers 
workers in commerce and industry, 
paying retirement and survivor bene- 
fits at age 65 after 10 years of covered 
employment (or employment in one- 
half the time since the law went into 
effect and the time the worker retires 
or dies and as few as 1% years for 
persons near retirement age when the 
law was adopted). The benefit is in- 
creased for an aged wife and for chil- 
dren under age 18. Asurviving widow 
aged 65 or over or a younger widow in 
the case of widows with children un- 
der age 18 is entitled to survivor ben- 
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efits if the deceased worker had in- 
sured status for retirement benefits or 
if he had earned the required wage 
credits in half of the 3-year period 
preceding his death. The benefit rate, 
which has not been changed since 
1939, is low. Benefits would be in- 
creased by an average of 70 percent 
for present beneficiaries and about 
100 percent for future beneficiaries 
under a bill passed by the House of 
Representatives in the fall of 1949 
and currently under consideration in 
the Senate. This bill would also ex- 
tend coverage to most urban self- 
employed persons, to some domestic 
workers, to employees of nonprofit or- 
ganizations, and—on a _ voluntary 
basis—to State and local government 
employees. 

Workmen’s compensation for in- 
dustrial and commercial workers is 
Nation-wide but provided on a State- 
by-State basis. 

Unemployment insurance is gov- 
erned by both Federal and State laws. 
The Social Security Act of 1935 pro- 
vided for a pay-roll tax of 3 percent 
on employers of 8 or more persons, 
the tax—except for 0.3 percent of pay 
roll—being remitted if the employer 
had paid contributions to a State un- 
employment insurance system con- 
forming to a few broad Federal 
standards. Unemployment insurance 
quickly became Nation-wide, but the 
program in each jurisdiction (48 
States, 2 Territories, and the District 
of Columbia) is governed by a sepa- 
rate law. Contributions collected by 
States are deposited to State accounts 
in a Federal unemployment trust 
fund. The Federal Government pays 
the costs of administration of the 
State systems. Benefits are, in gen- 
eral, about 50 percent of previous 
earnings, subject to maximum dollar 
amounts, and are payable in most 
jurisdictions for from 10 to 26 weeks, 
depending on the length of time the 
worker was in covered employment. 

In public assistance the Federal 
Government makes grants to the 
States with plans that meet certain 
requirements for payments to the 
needy aged (65 or over), the needy 
blind, and to needy families with chil- 
dren where the principal earner is 
deceased, absent, or disabled. All 48 
States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii have such old-age 
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assistance programs, 50 jurisdictions 
have aid to dependent children, and 
47 have aid to the blind. In addition, 
all make some provision for assistance 
to other needy persons, but there are 
no Federal funds for these programs, 
and in some States the cost is carried 
entirely or mainly by the local govern- 
ments. 

Old-age and survivors insurance 
contributions during 1937-49 were 1 
percent of taxable earnings from the 
insured and 1 percent of taxable pay 
roll from the employer. In January 
1950 the rate was increased to 1.5 
percent each. Earnings in excess of 
$3,000 a year are not taxable under 
either the old-age and survivors in- 
surance or the unemployment insur- 
ance program. Unemployment in- 
surance contributions are paid by the 
employer only in all but two States. 
The initial contribution rate of 2.7 
percent to State unemployment in- 
surance funds has been reduced in all 
States for employers with a favorable 
employment record, so that average 
employer contributions to State funds 
in 1948 were 1.2 percent. Workmen’s 
compensation is financed by the em- 
ployer. 

The Federal grants to the States 
for public assistance are paid from 
general revenues. Federal grants cur- 
rently meet about 55 percent of pay- 
ments to the aged and about 43 
percent of payments to children and 
blind persons. 

Latin America.—The social security 
programs of Latin America are of 
more recent date than the European 
and for the most part are at an earlier 
stage of development.* 

Honduras has no social security 
legislation proper; in Nicaragua and 
El Salvador, only workmen’s compen- 
sation laws have been enacted. El 
Salvador, however, has established a 
permanent social security commis- 
sion and has been considering a 
Government bill since 1947. All the 
remaining countries have work-acci- 
dent legislation; 11 have programs of 
old-age, invalidity, and survivors in- 
surance; and 11 have health and 
maternity insurance. Haiti’s 1949 act 
providing work-accident, sickness, 
and maternity insurance, which is not 





‘Fuller treatment will be found in the 
country-by-country survey in the Bulle- 
tin, September 1947. 


yet in operation, is not included in 
these totals. 

Aside from workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the great majority of the pro- 
grams have been established in the 
past few years; in Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
and Uruguay, they are older. 

With exceptions to be noted, cover- 
age is limited mainly to urban workers 
and to certain groups, such as seamen 
and railway personnel. Administra- 
tion is commonly in the hands of an 
autonomous, public-law agency 
known as a “fund” or “institute,” 
which is subject to the supervision of 
a Government department but is not 
itself a part of the Executive branch 
of the Government. This device pro- 
vides continuity of administration and 
policy despite changes in the govern- 
ment in power. 

Old-age, invalidity, and survivors 
insurance is the principal social se- 
curity program in Argentina, Brazil, 
Cuba, and Uruguay. Argentina and 
Cuba have maternity insurance, and 
Brazil is currently expanding its 
health and maternity benefits to a 
significant degree. However, the re- 
tirement systems are the most ad- 
vanced. In Uruguay they are par- 
ticularly important, covering em- 
ployers, agricultural workers, and do- 
mestic servants as well as persons 
employed in industry and commerce. 
In Argentina and Cuba, broad cover- 
age is quite recent, but a few special 
programs have been in operation for 
many years. In all four countries 
the plans gradually developed from 
earlier retirement programs for speci- 
fied occupational groups. 

The retirement ages are commonly 
low—from age 50 to 60—and reduced 
pensions are payable at still earlier 
ages. Apart from Brazil, which re- 
quires 5 years’ contributions, the qual- 
ifying period for the “full ordinary 
pension” is usually long—20-30 
years—but this is modified in various 
ways. Payment of reduced benefits 
after a shorter period is usual, and 
employment before passage of the law 
is generally credited. 

In Uruguay and Argentina, noncon- 
tributory pensions on a needs test basis 
supplement the insurance programs. 
The Uruguayan law goes back to 1919; 
the Argentine act was adopted in 1948. 

Retirement systems are also in oper- 
ation, though on a smaller scale, in 
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Chile, Costa Rica, the Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, and 
Peru. Special factors, such as recency 
of legislation or the use of lump-sum 
refund payments instead of life pen- 
sions, have resulted in only a limited 
development as yet of periodic retire- 
ment payments. 

Bolivia, Colombia, Guatemala, 
Paraguay, and Venezuela have recent 
general enabling legislation author- 
izing the establishment of retirement 
systems but have not yet put programs 
into effect. 

Provision for health and maternity 
benefits is the most important social 
security program in 10 countries— 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, the Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Mexico, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and Vene- 
zuela. Seven of these systems were 
established after 1939, while in two 
others—Ecuador and Peru—the first 
significant benefit operations date 
from recent years. 

The Chilean wage earners’ health 
and maternity benefit system is the 
oldest in the hemisphere and covers 
both agriculture and domestic service. 
Salaried employees are protected only 
through small cash payments or loans 
for medical expenses and by the Pre- 
ventive Medicine Act of 1938, which 
also applies to wage earners. This 
measure requires periodic medical ex- 
aminations and, in case of a curable 
condition in tuberculosis and other 
specified diseases, provides medical 
care and pays full wages or salary 
while the individual is receiving such 
attention. 

Only Mexico and Venezuela provide 
dependents with the same medical 
care asthe insured. In both countries, 
and particularly Mexico, the social 
security institutions have made pos- 
sible a large increase in clinical, hos- 
pital, and other facilities. Costa Rica 
provides dependents with medical 
services where facilities exist; Para- 
guay does so for low-income groups. 
Chile gives maternity and infant care 
to dependents. 

Work-accident legislation is in ef- 
fect in 18 of the republics. In six of 
these—Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Paraguay, and Venezuela—it 
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is an integral part of the social secu- 
rity legislation. However, the social 
security programs do not operate 
throughout the national territories of 
these countries, and labor codes or 
special workmen’s compensation acts 
provide protection to workers not cov- 
ered by social insurance. In Costa 
Rica, the Dominican Republic, and 
Uruguay the employment injuries 
programs are a monopoly of a public 
agency, which in the Dominican Re- 
public is the social insurance fund. 
In Brazil, private insurance compa- 
nies must cease to operate after 1953, 
when the program will be adminis- 
tered by the social security institutes. 
Chile has a public fund but permits 
insurance to be carried with private 
carriers. Elsewhere insurance is cus- 
tomarily carried by private compa- 
nies, or the risk is assumed by the 
employer. 

Unemployment insurance applies to 
salaried employees in Chile and to 
workers in the wool and hide and the 
cold-storage industries in Uruguay. 
The latter country also provides un- 
employment benefits for persons cov- 
ered at least 10 years under a retire- 
ment system. 

Family allowances are paid in Uru- 
guay and to salaried employees in 
Chile. 


Asia 

With the important exception of 
Japan, the countries of Asia*® have 
almost no social security programs in 
the Western sense. Workmen’s com- 
pensation is to be found in the Philip- 
pines, where bills for other benefits 
have been introduced. There have 
been a few special programs in China, 
including medical care for workers in 
the salt mines. 

In Japan, however, four compulsory 
systems are in operation. Two of 
these—workmen’s compensation and 
health insurance—were enacted long 
before 1939, while old-age, invalidity, 
and survivors insurance dates from 
the war years, and unemployment in- 
surance from 1947. Subsidized volun- 


5 India, Burma, and Ceylon are noted in 
the survey of the British Commonwealth. 


tary health insurance, supplementing 
the compulsory plan, began in 1938, 
Except for this program, coverage ex- 
cludes agriculture, domestic service, 
and employment in firms with fewer 
than five workers. Hazardous work, 
however, is covered by workmen’s 
compensation regardless of the size 
of firm. 

Under the old-age, invalidity, and 
survivors insurance system the quali- 
fying period of 20 years is long, but 
employment before passage of the law 
is credited. This program pays an 
annual benefit at age 55 that is equal 
to four times the average monthly 
earnings of the insured during the 
whole period of his employment. The 
other programs pay 60 percent of 
current earnings for the temporary 
risks of unemployment, sickness, and 
short-term disability resulting from 
an employment injury. The perma- 
nent disability benefit and the death 
payment under workmen’s compensa- 
tion are either a lump sum or a pen- 
sion for not more than 6 years. 

The “National Health Insurance” 
law of 1938 was intended to supple- 
ment coverage by setting up subsi- 
dized societies in which membership 
was open to all persons not covered 
by compulsory health insurance. This 
system had a rapid growth, and some 
40 million persons were members dur- 
ing the war. The number is somewhat 
smaller today, but the program re- 
mains important. It provides medi- 
cal care only and may be made com- 
pulsory in a prefecture if the local 
government so determines. 


Near East 


In the Near East, planning for so- 
cial security has been far advanced in 
Egypt, Israel, Lebanon, and Turkey. 
Actual legislation is limited mainly 
to work-accident measures, practi- 
cally all of which are recent. Turkey 
has in addition a maternity insurance 
program (1945) and a law for old-age, 
invalidity, and survivors insurance 
adopted in 1949, to take effect in 1950. 
In Israel, mutual funds have been set 
up, mainly for sickness, that are of 
considerable importance although not 
the result of legislation. 
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set including placement and unemploy- Children’s Bureau grants_....-.--.---------.---.|--...-...].--.-...-- A SE. OFF 
ll’ a Te! ETE ea RY Tee 
of ment insurance activities of the De- Generel Servies Administration and other.—-. a 10 21 BPS OO Rees 
Crime control and correction (Department o ustice 
10t partment of Labor, would be $7,433 ee aay as 98 % 101 ; 
million from both general and trust Indian welfare (Department of Interior and other) __-- 32 29 | 39 39 1 
accounts, in contrast to $5,682 million Accident compensation (Federal Security Agency) - 15 25 28 yf AR 
for existing programs alone. Of the 1 Includes $151 million in appropriations to liquidate prior-year contract authorizations. 
—_— 2 Classified under labor in the Budgets for 1949-50 and 1950-51 and not under social welfare and heaith as in 
*Prepared in the Division of Research earlier years. 
and Statistics, Office of Commissioner. Source: The Budget .. . for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1951. 
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actual collections. Most of the re- 
Mmaining $478 million is for vocational 
rehabilitation and other aid programs, 
the school lunch program, crime con- 
trol and correction, Indian welfare, 
and work-accident compensation. 
These expenditures for health, wel- 
fare, and security (excluding trust- 
fund outlays) would account for 6.8 
percent of the total proposed Federal 
budgetary expenditures for all pur- 
poses for 1950-51. Slightly under 
two-thirds of all health, welfare, and 
security expenditures are for pro- 
grams administered by the Federal 
Security Agency. Two-thirds of these 
estimated expenditures for health, 
welfare, and security and about 90 
percent of all estimated Federal Se- 
curity Agency expenditures in 1950-51 
are for Federal grants-in-aid to 


needy persons excluded from the pres- 
ent program. Appropriations for 
maternal and child health services, 
services for crippled children, and 
child welfare services would be in- 
creased $9.5 million. 

Administrative expenses of the So- 
cial Security Administration in 1950- 
51 are estimated in the Budget at $64 
million, including outlays from the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund. Recommended appropriations 
are shown, by bureau and item, in 
table 3. 

The 


$1,490 million recommended 


for appropriation to the Social Se. 
curity Administration for 1950-51 
represents 3.7 percent of all proposed 
Federal appropriations and other new 
obligational authority for that year. 
In addition, it is estimated that $2,300 
million will be paid out of the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
trust fund (table 4). 


Trust Fund Operations 


Trust fund operations as presented 
in the Budget include estimates of the 
cost of carrying out the expansion of 
the old-age and survivors insurance 


Table 3.—Appropriations, transfers, and expenditures (including proposed 
legislation), Social Security Administration, for grants to States and ad- 
ministrative and other expenses, fiscal years 1948-49, 1949-50, and 1950-51 


{In thousands] 


Appropriations and transfers 


Expenditures 


States. 
1949-50 Estimated 
* 4s Bureau and item re | 
Appropriations Actual, >| Reeom: | Actual, 
1948-49 eorse’ ae 1948-49 
| er 10%; 0 e . © 
Actua 1949-50 1950-51 
The Budget recommends appropria- ' supple- 
. ~ : men 
tions and transfers for the Social Se- 
curity Administration totaling $1,536 Total, Social ec AB 
sa4s . ministration (excluding the 
million for 1950-51, as compared with Savsaa al "Wimelepinent 
$1,183 million for the previous fiscal Becurity-—- $1, 017, 602/$1, 129, 798) _$53, 229/$1, 535, 862) $1, 004, 317/$1, 233. 064/$1, 498, 458 
: : : Total, Social Security Ad- 
year, exclusive of appropriations for ministration. 1, 168, 778) 1,269,473) 53,229) 1,535, 862| 1,152, 207) 1,269, 783! 1,498, 458 
the Bureau of Employment Security Grants to States 1, 112, 450, 1, 215, 000 52, 000) 1, 481, 800) 1, 084, 152 1, 203, 503) 1, 430, 210 
‘ a Salaries and expenses 0, 934 10, 869 1, 229 50, 118 62, 758 62, 181 64, 304 
(table 3). Total appropriations, to- Other. _- 5,394 3, 604 3,944 5, 207 4, 009 3, 944 
gether with the anticipated supple- Bureeu of Old-Age and Survivors 
> P . nsurance: 
ment for the Social Security Admin- Salaries and expenses ! 9.8171 42. 498 16, 238 9.478 43.4081 «45, 80 
istration, amount to $1,323 million for —Prphosed transfers, salaries and ies 
1949-50. This figure includes appro- Reimbursement to general fund : 
é for administrative expenses ! ® 14, 167 14, 591 
priations for the Bureau of Employ- Expenses, benefit payments to 
it hi rly i a survivors of certain deceased | 
ment Security, which early in the fis veterans, World War I one = 
cal year was transferred to the De- Other no nese to old- 
; ‘ age and survivors insurance 
partment of Labor; it is therefore not tines: ‘ 2, 974 3, 604 3,944 2, 989 3. 670 3 044 
S a . 5n_5 Bureau of Public Assistance: 
comparable to the total for 1950-51. Grants ‘te States, public ¢s- 
About 96 percent of the totals for both sistance. __.--- Bane toi 948, 000) 1,058, 000 52,000 1,200,000 20,814) 1, 144,247) 1, 200, 000 
1 E ‘ Proposed extension of public 
years are for grants to States, the assistance program _- 250, 200 2100, 280 
thi Ps ‘ ™ Salaries and expenses 1, 405 22 1,43 350 1,377 1, 409 
great bulk of which are for public as Chistes tau 
sistance. Ca to caeaee, maternal and 
A thea child welfare . 22, 750 22, 000 22, 000 23, 07 23, 783 23, 000 
The 1950-51 appropriation request- Proposed extension of maternal 
: : , and child welfare grants 9, 500 6, 930 
ed for the three special public as- Grants to States, emergency 
sistance programs under present legis- ok wre hemeg care SS a ips: - ~ , p4 sree aa 
lation is $1,200 million, or 8 percent Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, : 
; - salaries and expeases 624 618 18 684 548 578 680 
higher than the expected total of office of the Commissioner: 
$1,110 million for 1949-50 The in- Salaries and expenses 249 3 261 536 320 261 
, - Other _- isan : 16 3 
crease is requested because of the Bureau of Employmeat Se- 
. ¥ it ro 4 
higher average payments and also the Gente ty Cheten: Geter 
7 j j ment insurance and employ- 
expected grow th in assistance rolls. In ment service administration 141, 700 135, 000 140, 314 35, 473 
addition, another $250 million has Reconversion unemployment 
benefits for seamen__- 2, 420 1, 900 426 
been requested for the proposed Salaries and expenses 6, 966 4, 675 5. 264 820 
Other a 412 


changes in the public assistance pro- 
gram to improve the present financing 
arrangements and also to permit Fed- 
eral sharing in the cost of aid to 
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! Shown in the Budget under Office of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


2 Not separated from other appropriations. 


3 Minus figure represents excess of repayments and collections over expenditures 


4‘ Transferred to Devartment of Labor, Aug. 20, 1949 
for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1951. 


Source: The Budget... 
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Table 4.—Social welfare, health, and security trust fund operations, fiscal years 
1948-49, 1949-50, and 1950-51 


[In millions] 


Estimated 
: , ie Actual, - ta 
Fund and item 1948-49 
1949-50 1950-51 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund: 
Receipts: 
Appropriations (equal to Federal insurance contributions) $1, 690 $2, 245 $2, 515 
Interest and other 233 261 303 
Proposed legislation extending coverage, raising tax base, and 
adding disability benefits 1, 200 
Expenditures (benefits and administrative expenses 
Present programs 660 783 867 
Proposed legislation 1, 433 
Net accumulation (including proposed legislation 1, 263 1, 723 1, 718 
Total assets of fund as of June 30 11, 310 2 13, 033 14, 751 
Total investments as of June 30 11, 231 212, 954 14, 672 
Unemployment trust fund 
Receipts 
Deposits by States and railroad unemployment taxes 94 1,018 1, 193 
Interest 180 162 165 
Expenditures (State and railroad unemployment withdrawals 1, 327 2. 034 1, 570 
Net accumulation. 153 —R54 212 
Total assets of fund as of June 30 8, 182 7. 328 116 
Total investments as of June 30 8, 138 7, 284 7, 072 
Railroad retirement account 
Receipts 
Transfers from Budget accounts 74 602 94 
Interest on investments l 61 64 
Expenditures (benefit payments, salaries, and expenses 7s 314 346 
Net accumulation 47 349 312 
Total assets of fund as of June 30 1, 799 », 148 2, 460 
Total investments as of June 30 720 > 069 2, 381 
Federal employees’ retirement funds 
Receipts: 
Employee contributions 328 374 353 
Transfers from Budget accounts and other 230 306 337 
Interest 124 140 163 
Expenditures (annuities, refunds, and expenses 221 255 276 
Net accumulation 160 566 578 
Medical care insurance trust fund (proposed legislation 
Receipts from pay-roll contributions 250 
Expenditures (payments for initial expenses 35 


Net accumulation 


Data from the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury 


? Total amount for preceding fiscal year plus net accumulation 


Source: The Budget... 


program recommended by President 
Truman last spring. Under these 
recommendations, coverage would be 
extended to nearly all gainfully em- 
ployed persons, including farm and 
nonfarm _ self-employed; benefits 
would be increased substantially; and 
disability benefits would be added to 
those now provided. The tax base 
would be raised to the first $4,800 of 
earned income to reflect changes in 
wage levels and to bring benefits and 
contributions to proper levels. 

The President also recommended 
that the effective date for the statu- 
tory increase in the tax rate to 2 per- 
cent each for employers and em- 
ployees be moved up from January 1, 
1952, to January 1, 1951. The contri- 
bution rate under the present system 
was increased from 1 percent each to 
1% percent each on January 1, 1950. 

Proposals for a national system of 
health insurance and improved serv- 
ices and facilities for public health 
and medical care would increase re- 
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, unless otherwise noted. 


ceipts under pay-roll contributions, 
but it is not contemplated that any 
health insurance benefits would be 
paid out in 1950-51. There would, 
however, be some initial administra- 
tive expenses. Budget estimates with 
respect to the pay-roll tax for medical 
care insurance assume a rate of 0.5 
percent on earnings up to $4,800, 
effective January 1, 1951. 

The Budget also includes estimates 
of receipts and expenditures of other 
social insurance trust accounts. The 
proposed expansion of the social in- 
surance system would increase both 
the receipts and expenditures of the 
trust funds involved. In the fiscal 
year 1951, the net accumulation of 
the major social insurance trust 
funds, with legislative proposals in- 
cluded, is estimated at $2,611 million, 
as compared with $1,784 million in 
1949-50 ‘table 4). 

Social insurance contributions for 
1949-50 are estimated at $4430 mil- 
lion. For 1950-51, the estimatcd total 


is $6,329 million, of which $4,879 mil- 
lion is accounted for by existing pro- 
grams and $1,450 million by legislative 
proposals contained in the Budget, 
including tax receipts from medical 
care insurance. The higher level of 
taxable wages, expanded coverage, 
and higher contribution rates in 
January—June 1951 under proposed 
lezislation account for the large 
increase in estimated receipts in 
1950-51. Those social insurance con- 
tributions collected by the Federal 
Government would be equal to some- 
what less than 14 percent of estimated 
tax and miscellaneous receipts of 
the general accounts in 1950-51, as 
compared with about 9 percent for 
1949-50. 

Benefit payments under the social 
insurance programs are made directly 
from the trust funds, which accumu- 
late reserves against future benefits. 
it is estimated that additional con- 
tributions under the expanded old-age 
and disability programs would total 
$1,200 million in 1950-51, while the 


Table 5.—Social insurance contribu- 
tions and tax collections, existing 
and proposed legislation, fiscal years 
1948-49, 1949-50, and 1950-51 


{In millions} 





Estimated 
ee a ee ees 
Program 1948-49 


1949-50 | 1950-51 


Total, ineluding | | | 
proposed legisia- | | 


tte. ..d as $3,799 | $4,430 | $6,329 
Total, excluding 
proposed legisla- } 
tion 3, 799 4, 430 | 4, 879 
Employmert taxes: 
Existing legislation: | | 
Federal Insurance | | 
Contributions | 
Act 1, 690 2, 245 | 2, 515 
Federal Unem- | 
ployment Tax | 
Act_. Snug ae 223 | 224 
Carriers Taxing | | | 
Act } 564 | 570 | 594 
Railroad Unem- | 
ployment Insur- | 
ance Act__.- 10 | 10 | 10 
Deposits by | | | 
States |. | 984 | 1,008 | 1, 183 
Proposed legislation: | | 
Medical care insur- | | 
ance SAeTSE eS ee | 250 
Improvement of | | 
old-age and sur- | | 
vivors insurance_|_.__. S sitahdstnelll 1, 200 
Federal employees’ re- | 
tirement acts, em- | } | 
ployee contributions. 328 | 374 | 353 


1 State pay-roll tax collections for unemployment 
insurance deposited in the Federal unemployment 
trust fund. 

Source: The Budget . . for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1951. 








increase in benefit payments and ad- 
ministrative expenses would be $1,433 
million. Receipts and expenditures 
for:that year, under present and pro- 
posed legislation combined, would be 
$4,018 million and $2,300 million, 
respectively, making possible the 
acquisition of new securities amount- 
ing to $1,718 million. The total assets 
of the trust fund are expected to reach 
$13,033 million by June 30, 1950, and 
$14,751 million by June 30, 1951. 
The unemployment trust fund is 


directly affected by the levels of busi- 
ness activity and employment. The 
estimates of the operations of the 
trust fund contained in the Budget 
are based on assumptions of high em- 
ployment in 1950-51. Receipts for 
1949-50 and for 1950-51 are estimated 
at $1,180 million and $1,358 million, 
respectively; expenditures for these 
years are estimated at $2,034 million 
and $1,570 million. The net change 
in the fund as estimated represents a 
decrease in assets. Anticipated assets 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Public Assistance 
Hearings 


In October 1947 the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance issued requirements re- 
lating to definite procedural provisions 
for hearings in the State public as- 
sistance plans.” A review of State 
policies and practice since the effec- 
tive date of these requirements—July 
1, 1948—shows a general improvement 
in standards of performance, a grow- 
ing acceptance of the concept of “due 
process” in public assistance adminis- 
tration, and an increasing use of hear- 
ings for the improvement of admin- 
istrative processes. Some States have 
issued new plan material, some have 
begun the process of revising their 
policies and procedures to achieve 
consistency with new concepts, and 
some have merely continued the 
process of refining their practice 
since their policy material already met 
the test of the Federal definition. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments was the widespread adoption of 
improved methods of publicizing the 
right to a hearing and the procedures 
by which dissatisfied individuals may 
obtain a hearing. Earlier studies had 
shown that in many States that had 
excellent hearing procedures practi- 
cally no hearings were requested be- 
cause claimants were unaware of the 
availability of the hearing process. 
Today, most States provide explicit 
information on their hearing proce- 
dures (still frequently calied “appeals 


1See the Bulletin, July 1948, pp. 14-18. 
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process”) in a variety of ways—by 
pamphlet, form letter, reproduction of 
their hearing rules and regulations on 
the back of application forms, and 
various other means; local staffs sup- 
plement the printed material in per- 
sonal discussions with applicants and 
recipients. 

The number of hearings has not 
increased spectacularly with the in- 
creased availability of information 
about hearings, as some people 
thought might happen. There has 
been a continuous, slow increase in 
requests for hearings; the proportions 
of the principal causes that gave rise 
to hearings, and the categories of as- 
sistance in relation to which hearings 
were requested, remained very nearly 
the same as in previous years. States 
that earlier had had no hearings, or 
hardly any, began to integrate the new 
experience into their general admin- 
istrative pattern, and others, which 
had treated their hearing function as 
a more or less incidental activity, rec- 
ognized the importance of this aspect 
of administration by developing spe- 
cial job descriptions for a newly 
created position of hearing officer. 

State agency efforts to keep the cost 
of hearings to a minimum led to inter- 
esting experimentation with various 
forms of recording the proceedings. 
Some States used various mechanical 
and electronic recording devices in- 
stead of verbatim stenographic tran- 
scripts. The submittal of full and de- 
tailed hearing briefs in addition to 
the transcript was in some States 
replaced by the development of digests 
or reports in summary form. 


as of June 30, 1951, are $7,116 million, 
as compared with $7,328 million on 
June 30, 1950, and $8,182 million on 
June 30, 1949. 

Receipts of the proposed medical 
care insurance trust fund are esti- 
mated at $250 million in 1950-51. 
Present plans call for increased con- 
tributions in subsequent years. Al- 
though no benefit payments are as- 
sumed for 1950-51, expenditures for 
initial administrative outlays are 
estimated at $35 million. 


To speed up the hearing process, 
some States authorized their hearing 
officers to render on-the-spot deci- 
sions, while others reserved this au- 
thority for the highest executive of- 
ficer in the agency. Only a few States 
make no delegation of authority and 
still require action of the State Board 
at its regular meeting for formal 
adoption of a hearing decision. 

Along with improving their hear- 
ing procedures, States worked on cut- 
ting down the need for requests for a 
hearing by providing effective and less 
formal channels through which griev- 
ances could be adjusted. Recognizing 
that any complaint, if not satisfac- 
torily settled, might grow into a hear- 
ing issue, agencies in many States 
strengthened their adjustment pro- 
cedures. Increasingly, the State and 
local offices kept records of all com- 
plaints—written and oral—and evalu- 
ated them as an index to weaknesses in 
policy or procedure that needed 
strengthening to eliminate areas of 
dissatisfaction. Recognition of the 
consistently high proportion of griev- 
ances arising out of the process of de- 
termining need and the amount of as- 
sistance, for instance, may have 
spurred the State agencies in their ef- 
forts to make their policies more defi- 
nite and specific and thus assure 
greater uniformity and consistency 
among individual case decisions. Asa 
result, the administrative process has 
become more predictable, from the 
claimant’s point of view, and there has 
been greater equity of treatment as 
far as county and State-wide case 
loads were concerned. 

One area in which a considerable 
amount of work still needs to be done 
is that of the conduct of the hearing 
proper. Some agencies were success- 


Social Security 


ful in developing their hearings into 
an informal administrative procedure 
through which the State agency pro- 
ceeds as if there had been no previous 
local action and the case had come to 
the agency for an original determina- 
tion. All the facts available at the 
time of the hearing are reviewed, all 
evidence is examined, and all wit- 
nesses are heard on a de novo basis, 
with the sole objective of settling the 
issue raised by the claimant in re- 
questing the hearing. 

In a few agencies, however, this 
process is not yet clearly understood, 
and the hearing is still considered a 
contest in which local agency and 
claimant are pitted against each 
other. The resulting decision is fre- 
quently couched in terms of a confir- 
mation or reversal of the local agen- 
cy’s action, rather than as a fresh 
determination related to the individ- 
ual’s claim for assistance, based on a 
reexamination of the pertinent in- 
formation by all parties concerned. 
Progress is gradually being made, 
however, towards a more constructive 
approach to the hearing process in 
those agencies that had been confus- 
ing the administrative function of a 


State agency in an administrative 
hearing with the judicial function of a 
court in a judicial appeals process. 
Another area in which many com- 
plex problems arise is that of appar- 
ently conflicting authorities. This 
issue sometimes needs to be faced 
when a State agency, under the au- 
thority vested in it through the hear- 
ing process, arrives at a different 
interpretation of State policy and 
therefore takes an action different 
from that taken by the county board 
responsible for program administra- 
tion on the local level. Here again, 
most agencies have succeeded in gain- 
ing acceptance of the principle that, 
in a program operated under the 
supervision of a single State agency, 
the agency must have authority to 
secure consistent application of State 
policy throughout the State. Ina few 
instances, on the other hand, State 
agencies have encountered serious 
difficulty because of the failure of 
local agencies to understand this 
principle, and they have found it hard 
to convince local boards that the 
State’s power to render hearing de- 
cisions that are binding on the local 
unit does not in fact nullify the 


authority of the local administrative 
body to carry out its proper functions. 
In some isolated cases the courts had 
to be called upon to confirm the State 
agency’s responsibility and authority 
for enforcement of uniform program 
administration throughout the State. 

As a result of their increased inter- 
est in hearings, State agencies have 
been anxious to have copies of sample 
cases, forms, statements of decisions, 
and similar documents that could be 
used as training material for their 
staffs. In an effort to meet this need, 
the Bureau of Public Assistance devel- 
oped a quarterly periodical, Hearings 
in Public Assistance, in which hearing 
transcripts, selected decisions, court 
decisions arising out of hearings, 
correspondence between agency and 
clients or between State and local 
agencies, and other pertinent material 
contributed by State agencies on a 
voluntary basis, are being published. 
The fact that agencies are today dis- 
tributing four times as many copies to 
their State and local staffs as when 
the publication was launched in 1947 
seems to indicate that the States 
are finding the material increasingly 
useful. 





Recent Publications in the 
Field of Soctal Security 


Social Security 
Administration 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE, Causes of Relatively 
Low Average Monthly Wages Among 
Primary Beneficiaries. (Report 4.) 
Baltimore: The Bureau, Oct. 1949. 
23 pp. Processed. 

A study based on information ob- 
tained through personal interviews 
with a sample group of primary bene- 
ficiaries in Boston in the fall and 


*Prepared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. The inclusion of prices of 
publications in this list is intended as a 
service to the reader, but orders must be 
directed to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Administration 
or the Federal Security Agency. Federal 
publications for which prices are listed 
should be ordered from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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winter of 1946-47. Limited free dis- 
tribution; apply to the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
Baltimore, Md. 


General 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 
Workers. Social Work Fellowships 
and Scholarships Offered During the 
Year 1950-1951. New York: The 
Association, Oct. 1949. 20 pp. 
Free distribution; apply to the 
American Association of Social 
Workers, 1 Park Ave., New York 16, 
i. os 

Buack, Bertram J. Our Welfare 
Needs: A Study of New York City 
and Its Boroughs Showing the So- 
cial and Economic Factors Affecting 
Relative Need for Heaith and Wel- 
fare Services. New York: The 
Greater New York Fund, 1949. 49 
pp. and maps. 

“Congress Reviews the Problems of 


Expanding Federal Social Security.” 
Congressional Digest, Washington, 
Vol. 28, Dec. 1949, pp. 293-320. 75 
cents. 

FEDERAL SEcURITY AGENCY. LIBRARY. 
Progress Report on Legislation Re- 
ported Out of Committee Pertinent 
or Closely Related to Agency Pro- 
grams. (8ist Cong., Ist sess.) 
Washington: The Library, 1949. 
37 pp. Processed. Limited free 
distribution; apply to the Federal 
Security Agency Library, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. SySs- 
tems of Social Security: New Zea- 
land. Geneva: The Office, 1949. 67 
pp. 40 cents. 

The first of a series of handbooks 
on national systems of social security. 
Each Government will prepare an 
analysis of its own system according 
to a uniform plan drafted by the In- 
ternational Labor Office. Chapters 
are devoted to the legal basis, scope 
of protection, benefit structure, or- 
ganization, and financing of social 
security. 

U. S. PRESIDENT. Economic Report. . . 
(H. Doc. 388, 81st Cong., 2d sess.) 
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Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 

1950. 194 pp. 50 cents. 

Reviews the economic developments 
in 1949, points out both the short- 
range and long-range economic out- 
look, and recommends Federal aid to 
education, extension of coverage and 
liberalization of benefits under unem- 
ployment and old-age and survivors 
insurance, expansion of Federal 
grants-in-aid to States for public as- 
sistance, and enactment of disability 
and health insurance legislation. 
Includes the Annual Economic Re- 
view, prepared for the President by 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 


U. S. Presmpent. The State of the 
Union. (H. Doc. 389, 81st Cong., 2d 
sess.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., Jan. 4, 1950. 10 pp. 
Recommends increased benefits and 

extension of coverage under unem- 
ployment and old-age and survivors 
insurance, strengthening of the edu- 
cational system through Federal as- 
sistance to the States, and the 
establishment of a medical insurance 
system. 


Retirement and Old Age 


CLAGUE, Ewan. “Economics of Old 
Age.” Public Welfare in Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Vol. 59, Nov. 1949, pp. 
8-12. 

Discusses whether the older worker 
can be usefully, gainfully, and happily 
employed or whether he must be 
forced to accept early retirement. 


GRATTAN, C. HARTLEY. “Social Secu- 
rity Poor.” Harper’s Magazine, 
New York, Vol. 199, Dec. 1949, pp. 
72-77. 50 cents. 

Analyzes the current trend toward 
more “welfare benefits” and consid- 
ers how large a social security pro- 
gram the United States can afford to 
maintain. 

NEw YORK STATE JOINT LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE 
Actnc. Never Too Old. (Legisla- 
tive Document No. 32, 1949.) Al- 
bany: The Committee, 1949. 216 
pp. Free distribution; apply to 
State Senator Thomas C. Desmond, 
Chairman, New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Problems 
of the Aging, 94 Broadway, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Papers on the employment of older 
workers. 

“Older Workers’ Status Under Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 69, Dec. 1949, pp. 668-670. 
40 cents. 
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“Pensions—Who? When? How?” 
Conference Board Management 
Record, New York, Vol. 11, Dec. 
1949, pp. 506-513. 

Includes The Pension Formula, by 
F. Beatrice Brower; Provisions of Re- 
cent Pension Plans, by F. Beatrice 
Brower and Arax Simsarian; and 
Area-wide Pensions—New Bargaining 
Device? by James J. Bambrick, Jr. 


Employment and 
Unemployment 


MERRITT, ELLA A., and RIFKIND, HAN- 
NAHS. “Unemployment Among the 
Teen-Aged in 1947-49.” Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 69, 
Dec. 1949, pp. 646-648. 40 cents. 
Considers the problem of youth un- 

employment and its serious and last- 

ing effects. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SEcurRITY. Com- 
parison of State Unemployment In- 
surance Laws as of September 1949. 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1949. 113pp. 30cents. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


KIRKWOOD, RoBERTH. “Fit Surround- 
ings’: District Homes Replace 
County Almshouses in Virginia. 
Richmond: Department of Public 
Welfare of Virginia, 1948. 174pp. 
Describes the decline of the alms- 

house and traces the development of 

the district home system, showing its 
present operation and its future pros- 
pects. 


MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE. BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND 
Statistics. Medical Care in Old 
Age Assistance, 1948: A Study of the 
Costs of Medical Care for Recip- 
ients of Old Age Assistance in 
Massachusetts. Boston: The De- 
partment, Nov. 1949. 40 pp. Proc- 
essed. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK. 
Social Welfare Forum. Official 
Proceedings, 76th Annual Meeting. 
. . . Cleveland, Ohio, June 12-17, 
1949. New York: Published for the 
National Conference of Social Work 
by Columbia University Press, 1950. 
312 pp. $3.75. 

Includes The National Conference 
of Social Work—Its Future Role, by 
Joe R. Hoffer; Social Goals for Amer- 
ica, by Louis Wirth; Social Work and 
the Public, by Ralph H. Blanchard; 
How Much Social Welfare Can Amer- 
ica Afford? by Eveline M. Burns; 
Unique Possibilities of the Melting 
Pot, by Margaret Mead; Cooperation 


of Industry and Social Work: From 
the Viewpoint of Management, by 
Meyer Kestnbaum, From the View- 
point of Labor, A. F. of L., by Harry E. 
O'Reilly, and From the Viewpoint of 
Labor, C. I. O., by Walter Reuther: 
Cooperation of Church and Socia] 
Work, by Frank L. Weil, with discus- 
sions by Cecelia McGovern and 
Charles Taft; Freedom with Security, 
by Paul H. Douglas; The Survey 
Award: Citation of Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, by Robert E. Bondy; and Ac- 


ceptance Speech, by Arthur J. 
Altmeyer. 
Maternal and Child 
Welfare 
GARDNER, DorotHy. “A _ Legislator 


Looks at the A. D. C. Program.” 
Public Welfare in Indiana, Indian- 
apolis, Vol. 59, Dec. 1949, p. 5 f. 

JOHNSON, GENEVIEVE M. “Casework 
Activity During Care of a Child in 
an Institution.” Child Welfare, 
New York, Vol. 29, Jan. 1950, pp. 11- 
14. 35 cents. 

“Maternity Benefits for Women 
Workers in 1947.” Indian Labour 
Gazette, Delhi, Vol. 7, Sept. 1949, 
pp. 171-173. 

MENNINGER, WILLIAM C. “Emotional 
Adjustments for the Handicapped.” 
The Crippled Child, Chicago, Vol. 27, 
Dec. 1949, pp. 4—7 ff. 35 cents. 

Moore, ELEANOR Dunn. “Lest We Be- 
come Too Complacent: Assistance 
to Dependent Children as Seen by a 
Board Member.” Public Welfare in 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 59, Dec. 
i949, pp. 3-4 ff. 

SHELDON, WILLIAM H. Varieties of De- 
linquent Youth: An Introduction to 
Constitutional Psychiatry, Emil M. 
Hartl and Eugene McDermott, col- 
laborators. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. 899 pp. $8. 

A report based on a study of 200 de- 
linquent boys in the Hayden Goodwill 
Inn, a Boston social agency. 

“Special Issue Commemorating the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Juvenile 
Court.” Federal Probation, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 13, Sept. 1949, pp. 1-68. 
Free. 

Includes The Juvenile Court Today, 
by Katharine F. Lenroot; In Defense 
of Juvenile Courts, by Harrison Allen 
Dobbs; The Expansion of the Juvenile 
Court Idea, by John Otto Reinemann; 
Keeping Children Out of Jails: It Can 
Be Done, by Austin H. MacCormick 
and James H. Dooling; Foster Homes 
for Juvenile Delinquents, by Herbert 
D. Williams; The Potential Role of the 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-49 





{In thousands; data corrected to Feb. 28, 1950) 











































































a ‘ _e se Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs 
a sae) SO os ; yeaah tina | AOR Te hesly Read- 
» retirement : ie . mporar ust- 
Monthly re tire m¢ nt and dis Survivor benefits disability ae 
ability benefits ! 
benefits § Rail allow- 
ieviptl : _ = es SY ——| State , | ances 
Yearand month| Total unem- Service — to 
Monthly Lump-sum ¢ Rail- loy- | mens | Unem- If- 
, al | Ploy. | Read- | ploy-| 
| Rail- Civil —— a Sa . road ment just- | ment em- 
| Social nto Serv- | Veter- | Civil | Unem-| insur- ment | Insur- ployed 
Secu- Retire- | ice | ams Ad- | goaigy | Rail- | Serv- Veter- | Social State | ploy- | ance Act ' | ance | Veter: 
rity Com- minis- . |. road |, B. Wee laws *| ment | laws ® ans 2 
: ment a. eer | Seeu- | - ice jans Ad-| Secu- ? Act 10 
Act ¥ | mis- | tration Retire-| , a 1 ee Lote Insur- 
Act sion 2 rity | ment | Com- | minis- | rity | ance 
Act et + | mis- jtration5} Act | Act 10 
| . | sion ? | a." 
shea ‘ eile aaE a ES Bi 
1948 B Pais tivation e Nugnbes of benefieingiee _ g fia 
December... ...- 1, 394. q| 226.1 135.1} 2,296.1 919.9) 113. 1) 4.6) 963.5) 15.9 10.3} 23.3) 38.2 939. 4 330.7} 42.0 39. 2 
1949 | | 
January .. 1,422.9} 227.0) 136.8) 2,205.4 928.9) 114.4 5.4 972. 5 15.3 11.8} 23.7); 37.0) 1,212.3 495.1 64.1 37.7 
February 1,454. 1 227.9 138. 0 2, 297.4 939.4) 115.9 6.2 977.0 15.6 10. 2) 24.2) 34.7) 1,466.0 634.0 82.9 51.6 
March. _ 1, 489. 1 229.4; 139.2} 2,302.2) 9528) 117.6 7.2) 979.9 21.0 6.4} 26.4) 34.9) 1,788.0 688.4; 110.4 64.1 
April 1,516.3) 230.9) 140 I) 2,305.6; 964.1) 119.3 8.0) 981.8} 17.8 4.1) 28.7; 32.1) 1,598.3 624.7) 133.6 68.4 
May 542.5) 232. 6 141.2 2, 309 2 974 6} 120.6 8.6) 987.5) 17.5 21. 5| 30. 0 28. 1) 1,718.3 552.7| 76.3 71.3 
June 1,568.9) 234.2) 143.2 2, 313.5 985.4) 121.9 9.4 959. 7 17.7 13.5) 31.0) 29.5) 1,809.0 548.1 77.8 68.7 
July 588.2) 235.1 143.9) 2,321.3) 989.2) 122.8 9.7) 961.7 15.3 9.0; 28.7) 24.6) 1,717.4 606.4) 80.1 60. 2 
August 1,615.8} 236.6) 145.2) 2,324.8) 907.8) 123.6) 10.3) 963.2) 17.9 11.1} 30.0) 37.5) 1,951.7 218.3} 127.3 48.2 
Septe » 636. 6 237. € 6.7} 2,326.6) 1, 008 24.8 0| 964.6) 6.7 .5| 28.6) 36. , 738. 1 . 6 .8 
Oeste ’ 656 239 1| 148 0| 2, 333.1) 1, 017 : 125. 8 17 oF 9| 1B 4 iL. 2) aa 8 38 3| tsar on 180.3 eS 
November. 1,683.4} 240.1) 149.4] 2,336.8] 1,026.9] 127.0] 12.2) 969.0) 16.2 10.2} 27.7) 38.2) 1,698.0 60,4) 219.1 2.7 
December 1,706.5} 241.6) 151.1 2, 343.0) 1,086.3) 128.4 12.8; 970.7) 15.7 10.6; 28.2) 36.0) 1,892.0 62.8) 166.6 2.3 
: ' ae 7m = = t Amount of benefits 3 cs ae 
1940 $1, 188, 702) $21, 074 $114, 166) $62, 019 $317, 851 $7, 784| $1, 448 $105, 696/$11, 736} $12, 267|_---___| $528, 700 poate rt person 
1941 1,085, 488) 55,141) 119,912) 64, 93: 320, 561; 25,454) 1, 559 --| 111, 799) 13,328; 13, 943}....... A vcintoaned ik 344, 321)......... 14, 537|...-- tlio 
1942 1, 130, 721} 80,305! 122,906} 68,115) 325,265] 41,702) 1,603 111, 193] 15, 088 14. 3421 344, 084)......... (s See 
1943 | 921, 465] 97, 257) 125, 795| 72, 961) 331,350) 57,763) 1,704 .| 116, 133} 17, 830) 17, 255) $2, 857|_..- 79, 643)_........ _: rare 
1944 1, 119, 686) 119,009) 129,707) 78, 081 456,279) 76,942) 1,765 144, 302) 22,146; 19,238) 5, 035}_. 62, 385 $4, 113 582 $102 
1945 | 2, 067, 434) 157,391! 137,140) 85,742} 697, 830) 104, 231 1, 772 254, 238) 26,135) 23, 431) 4, 669) > .| 445, 866) 114,955) 2,359) 11, 675 
1946, | 5, 151, 594] 230, 285) 149,188} 96, 418) 1, 268, 984) 130,139) 1, 817 333, 640) 27, 267) 30,610) 4,761)...._. 1, 094, 850)1, 491, 294) 39, 917| 252, 424 
1947 4, 698, 642) 209, 830) 177, yt - 691) = i & 19, = , 382, ae 29, 517 a Se ne nga. on oon ea - ae 
1948 | 4, 502, 775| 366, 887} 208, 642) 134, 886) 1, 711,182) 176,736, 36, 011 $918) 413, 912) 32,315) 32,140) 26, 272) 30,843) 793, 5 , 
1949 5, 669, 013) 454, 483) 240, 893) 161, 426) 1, 692,215) 201,369) 39,252) 4,317) 477, 406) 33, 158 31, 770 31, 552) 30, 103\1, 737, 279) 386, 635)103, 506) 43, 559 
1948 } 
December 390, 428) 31,188} 18,819) 12,700) 145,545) 14,684) 2,847 212) 39,178) 2,612| 2, 539| 2,320) 3,475} 79,966) 27,997) 2,698) 3,639 
1949 | 
January- | 426,024) 31,900) 18,893) 12,530 144, 985) 14,854) 2,879 208| 39,203) 2,509) 2, 712) 2,169} 3, 204| 108, 011 39, 849) 4,059) 3,059 
February 441,590) 32,688) 18,977) 12,719 138, 706) 15,049) 2, 916) 250} 38,990) 2, 571 2,533) 2,009) 2,772) 115,268} 47,103) 4,998) 3,951 
March. _ 501, 858) 33, 556] 19,002| 12,846) 140, 283] 15,207| 2,059] 279) 39,749) 3,410) 2,274] 2, 634| 3,153| 152.204] 60,766] 7,648] 5,708 
April 477,092| 34,246) 19,208} 12,942) 141,201] 15,504) 3,002) 304} 39,216) 2,914) 1,787) 2,659) 2,715) 136,558] 60,423) 8905) 5,448 
May pea 485,046) 34,928) 19,335) 12,931 142, 639} 15, 703) 3, 036) 315} 40,207) 2,842) 4,182) 2,912) 2,554) 146,712) 44,18) 5,414; 6,718 
June 491,115) 35,615) 19,461) 13, 067 139,513} 15,904) 3,071) 337| 40,022| 2, 893 3,011; 3,003) 2,608) 154, 695 45,797; 5,542) 6,576 
July 482,323) 36,139) 19,532) 13, 156 136, 308} 15,993) 3,097) 365} 39,554) 2, 501 2,196; 2,687) 2,071) 148,767 48,938) 5, 553 5, 466 
August 493,469) 36,869) 19,641] 13,756) 141, 983; 16,167) 3, 120) 402) 40,767) 2,944 2,602} 3,074) 3,364) 170,629 24,135) 9,107 4, 909 
September 454,638) 37,410) 19,720) 15, 759 138,180) 16,365) 3, 152) 430} 39,606) 2, 754 2,570} 2,786} 3,217) 154, 067 8,775| 8, 983 SOF 
October 440, 135) 37,911) 19,838) 13, 856 141,459} 16,540) 3,182 470} 39,761) 2,539) 2,725) 2,719) 3,284) 135,707 5, 462) 14, 298 384 
November 460,196} 38,600) 19,913) 13, 990 141,535) 16,719) 3,215 469] 39,924) 2,670 2,413} 2,717) 3,462) 152,179 5, 291} 16, 839 260 
December 479, 506) 39,188) 20,034) 13,874) 145,363) 16,887) 3, 252) 488) 40,407) 2,610) 2,767) 2,776) 3,372) 170,573 5, 474 mean 216 
| ' | | | 


! Under the Social Security Act, old-age retirement benefits (primary and wife's 
benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries), partly estimated. 
Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund (including Alaska Rail- 
road and Canal Zone funds, integrated since July 1949 with principal fund); 
includes payments to Canal Zone construction-period workers administered by 
the Commission. Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include 
payments to survivors under joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, 
payments under survivor provisions shown as survivor benefits 

3 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

‘Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment 
status. 

’ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans 

¢ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments Were made. 

’ Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. gene: 

§ Compensation for rey disability — in Rhode Island beginning 
April 1943, in California beginning December 1946, in New Jersey beginning 


Bulletin, March 1950 








January 1949, and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act beginning 
July 1947. Excludes benefits under private plans in California and New Jersey. 

’ Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

0 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

! Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of 
number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
number of continued claims. 

‘2 Number and amount of claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act. 

'3 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act, the Railroad 
Retirement Acts, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disburse- 
ments, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment allowance 
program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and tem- 
porary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for civil- 
service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning 
July 1949. Data for all programs except those of the Civil Service Commission 
are adjusted on annual basis only; Civil Service Commission data adjusted 
monthly. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Coniributions and taxes under selected social 
a and related programs, by specified period, 
I 























[In thousands] 

Retirement, Giesbiiity, and | Unemployment insurance 
| Railroad 

Period Federal | 1®*€S 90) state un-| Federal | unem- 

Federal civil carriers 1 ] 
insurance od and employ; | unem- | ploy. 

contribu-| S*TVic® | their ment ploy- | ment in- 

tions! |,COMtti- | gm. |contribu-| ment | surance 

butions? lovees tions 3 taxes‘ | contri- 

¥ butions 

Calendar year | 
1940............| $637,275} $141, 126) $130,222) $853,832) $105,379} $66, 562 
AE ada 789, 298; 167,250) 148,184! 1,006,327 98, 018 73, 644 
_ eee 1, 012, 490) 264,739) 193, 346} 1, 139,331] 123, 515 95, 524 
1943____.-...----| 1, 239,490) 432,913) 232, 247) 1,325,421/ 160,921) 109, 157 
\ Rae 1,315, 680) 477,196) 286,157) 1,317,050) 183,489) 132, 504 
1945........--..} 1, 285, 486 . 279, 058) 1,161,864) 184,404) 130,415 
CS ec 1, 295, 398| 484, 431) 315,007; 911,835) 175,200) 135, 614 
1947_.......--._| 1,556,836) 491,264) 484,351! 1,095,520) 185,243] 140, 400 
1948__.........._| 1, 684, 569} 500,411) 568,437) 999,635) 212,087) 76,845 
1949_............| 1, 666,343/ 6651, g 565, 091) 986, 145 856 14, 916 
27, a 125, 842 8, 707 1, 531 3 
28, 489) 1, 201) 80, 053 14, 492 2, 564 
27, 707) 5, 578 97,531} 152,784 19 
30,571) 132, 752 3, 813) 9, 032 2, 495 
25, 080| 2,370} 104,645) 3,098 8 
28, 587) 6, 910 135, 977 11, 423 il 
34,119} 129,310 11, 651 1, 718 2, 285 
25, 765) 2, 696 109, 663 4, 589 1 
§ 331, 998 9, 689 163, 163 13, 827 34 
28, 517) 135, 971 6, 431 1, 024 2, 628 
32, 859) 722 107, 693) 2, 322 37 
28, 886 5, 109 155,617; 13, 662 gs 
28,963) 132, 784) 9, 909) 885| 4, 737 
' 














1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
Canal one, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insur- 
ancefunds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Jan. 20, 1950. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 
5 Represents contributions of $29.5 million from employees, and contributions 
for fiscal year 1949-50 of $302.5 million from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 








Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
Social Security Administration programs, by specified 
period, 1948-50 

{In thousands] 



































Fiscal year 1948-49 | Fiscal year 1949-50 

Item Expendi- Expendi- 
Appro- tures Appro- tures 

ria- through pria- through 

tions ! Decem- tions ! Decem- 

ber 1948 2 ber 1949? 
| Es eee tones $1, 604, 640) $882, 750/$1, 991, 956)/$1, 000, 168 
Administrative expenses_........_- 45, 434 27, 922 53, 956 28, 339 

Federal Security Agency, Social 

Security Administration -____.- 45, 332 21, 212 53, 854 22, 083 
Department of Commerce, Bu- 

reau of the Census. -..........- 102 63 102 51 
Department of the Treasury *___. (*) 6, 646 (4) 6, 206 

SS | SEE Se 949, 750 566, 407| 1, 193, 000 623, 816 
Cerne insurance and 

employment service adminis- 

EE SET 130, 000 96,478) 135,000) 535,496 
Old-age assistance__........._.... 351, 537 J 432, 504 
4  S ia: 797, 000 9, 897) }1, 058, 000) 12, 318 
Aid to dependent children..____- 98, 782 | 128, 638 
Maternal and child health serv- 

oe REL SS 1 IES 2 11, 750 7, 100 11, 000 7,31 
Services for crippled children____. 7, 500 5, 127 7, 500 5, 038 
Child welfare services ...........- 3, 500 2, 426 3, 500 2, 503 
Emergency maternity and in- 

| ie Ras (§) ff RAE, wee 

Benefit payments, old-age and sur- | | 
vivors insurance. -.._.............| 7 607,036) 7 287,352) *745,000| 7? 347, 480 
Reconversion unemployment bene- 
fits for seamen. -__.- BE eon 2, 420) 1, as ssdijciacllitagisted 533 
Ly 











1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

? Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

3 Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to the general fund of the 
Treasury. 

4 Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 

§ Appropriation represents amount appropriated for entire fiscal year; ex- 
penditure represents amount of grants e during the fiscal year, before 
Aug. 20, 1949, when the Bureau of Employment Security was transferred to 
the Labor Department. 

¢ Appropriation for 1947-48 ($3 million) available until June 30, 1949. 

7 Actual payments from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

§ Estimated expenditures as shown in 1949-50 budget. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1949-50 budget (appropriations); 


Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures), 


Table 4.—Federal cash income and outgo,' total, and social security programs, by specified period, 1948 and 1949 


{In millions] 





Classification 











Nn casamcennemmnnnnerenl 
core renee nemasinioeeuiannnmmtns 
a sescsenmemnmmnrentwesintiinneoentsininensti 
Deposits in unemployment trust fund ?__._.-.......-..-------.--------- 


lel canis en ch nictinis coed churn ves tgmenenibepnpet-oeociniienndycigapinepiila 
I i i nln ri emammennemasammmantiatinae 
Administrative expenses, Social Security Administration_.._.........._- 
RE RRC EERE i SESS eS ae a See ne ae ee 
State withdrawals from unemployment trust fund--_-...-....-..---.-..- 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefit payments_....__-...--..-.--~--.. 

© - a yp ampaerma expenses, Department of the Treasury 

ee a aainoenannneeiibnmmiamenl 

















1949 
1948 

Total January- | April- July- | October- 

March June September | December 
$44, 971 $41, 374 $13, 131 $8, 823 $10, 146 $9, 274 
2, 886 2, 892 713 736 749 694 
1, 685 1, 666 344 472 445 405 
212 229 176 16 19 17 
989 997 193 248 285 272 
42, 085 38, 482 12, 418 8, 087 9, 397 8, 580 
36, 897 42, 639 9, 964 11, 389 10, 528 10, 759 
2, 429 3, 602 812 SO4 1, 000 927 
42 42 10 10 12 10 
966 1, 143 276 243 335 289 
852 1, 737 368 442 47 448 
556 667 155 165 171 177 
13 13 3 4 3 3 
34, 468 39, 037 9, 152 10, 525 9, 528 9, 832 














1 Cash income and outgo represent flow of cash, exclusive of borrowed cash, 
into and out of the Treasury. 

* Deposits by States of contributions collected under State unemployment 
insurance laws. 

§ Federal expenditures administered ef by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. Includes administrative expenses of the Bureau of the Census in con- 
nection with searching census records for old-age and survivors insurance. 


4 Includes grants for unemployment insurance administration, old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and maternal and child health 
and welfare services; beginning July 1948, includes grants for employment service 
administration. 

4 In connection with old-age and survivors insurance. 


Source: Total Federal cash income and outgo from Bulletin of the Treasury 
Depart ment; other data from Daily Statement of the U. S. Treagury. 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-49 









































{In thousands] 
| Receipts Expenditures | Assets 
| 
IN 
Period | | Net total of | Gash with | Credit of 
Appropria- Interest Benefit Administra- | U. wale e “| disbursing | fund account Fetch agete 
tions ! received payments ? | tive expenses | pee A officer at end at end of period 
acquired 3 of period 
aor : Bi) ease Rese 

Cumulative, January 1937-December 1949_....| $13,883,552 | $1,287,866 | $2,995,770 | $359,727 | $11,727,994 $83, 289 $4, 639 $11, 815, 922 
Calendar year: } } | 

BRAT RO SC RR 78 hid 607, 004 | 42, 861 35, 354 | 26, 203 | 581, 300 10, 416 3, 789 2, 030, 706 

1941_...... ihr £2 PE ERERG A: ake o-onne} 789, 298 | 56, 159 88, 083 | 26, 158 | 719, 900 16, 530 8, 992 2, 761, 921 

1942__..- zs x Bmiti Bee 1, 012, 490 | 72, 271 | 130, 675 | 27, 898 919, 034 27, 382 5, 294 3, 688, 110 

SA See S a bhi oF 1, 239, 490 88, 250 | 165, 938 29, 454 1, 123, 400 29, 097 12, 527 4, 820, 458 

Ee ae es 106, 741 | 208, 972 | 29, 201 1, 188, 000 29, 418 8, 455 6, 004, 707 

ip nll MEE ie EIR ah ME a --| 1, 285, 486 134, 318 | 273, 885 | 29, 971 1, 087, 500 44, 870 21, 362 7, 120, 655 

chad EE Rewiedd onenea --=----==| 1, 205, 398 151, 592 | 378, 104 39, 739 | 1, 024, 310 51, 845 19, 222 8, 149, 801 

A ESTERS RTS wo Ei Bp ..| 1,857,911 164, 186 | 466, 193 | 45, 561 1, 189, 746 73, 7 17, 909 9, 360, 144 

iS SO A 8 ; ; LEH a + 1, 687, 820 281, 201 556, 174 | 51, 277 1, 287, 280 70, 810 95, 143 10, 721, 714 

RSE aE RTS ap 145, 662 | 667, 164 54, 265 1, 172, 233 83, 289 4, 639 11, 815, 922 

1948 
IOI 7 congenial tnt sien mec erent pig ---=-| 7, 062 100, 660 | 49, 335 | 4, 215 | 300, 000 70, 810 95, 143 10, 721, 714 
1949 | 

os Bae a SER a 38, 039 ie 50, 088 | res 67, 597 82, 216 10, 705, 573 
February -- Rak. ARES 279, 829 | 51, 090 | yg Bd. 72, 338 302, 360 10, 930, 459 
March... _. SS Sk ORR I 2 25, 937 11, 050 53, 774 5, 441 260, 000 | 67, 307 25, 163 10, 908, 231 
SS aE See 75, 191 136 54, 244 | 4, 616 —20, 000 66, 421 62, 516 10, 924, 698 
Ss ‘end : er 391, 411 54, 775 400 t....c666.ae 66, 452 394, 452 11, 256, 665 
aie AS SESH 2: & 5, 834 107, 110 55, 712 | 3, 948 434, 910 66, 870 12, 410 11, 309, 949 
Re A IER AE ME SE, te 61, 153 82 55, 859 | 5, 040 —57, 000 76, 643 59, 972 11, 310, 285 
Ig Senge og hee SE 5 EA 380, 606 |... Hien 57, 037 | 4 SFE ........hts danerenl 72, 219 382, 993 11, 628, 882 
September____..__- ; a HE. ESS -. 7, 242 10, 957 57, 929 | 4, 485 315, 000 | 79, 407 16, 590 11, 584, 666 
“See ES ASE © 62, 382 201 58, 110 | 4, 449 | —30, 000 | 76, 515 49, 505 11, 584, 690 
November.-...-..- ARS LL | 336, 889 : 58, 649 | yg AT! eked 74, 536 325, 384 11, 858, 590 
A TELE TIES APES AR AEE = | 5, 461 16, 126 59, 895 | 4, 360 269, 323 83, 289 4, 639 11, 815, 922 

1 Beginning July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance 2 Before July 1948, data represent checks cashed and returned to the Treasury; 
Contributions Act; beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts ap- beginning July 1948, represent checks issued. 
propriated to meet administrative and other costs of benefits payable to survivors 3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 


of certain World War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act bonds at time of purchase; minus figures represent net tutal of securities redeemed. 
Amendments of 1946. , es oe 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-49 


{In thousands] 





Railroad unemployment insurance 






































| | I . 
Total | Net total of Unex- State accounts account 
oneal sat | U.S. Gov- pended 2 Ae ee oR 
Period = p> ernment balance at | Bal 
1 0} securities end of | “a Balance at alance 
period SOCrENES na "9 posite | Interest | _ With- :..| Interest | Benefit 
acquired ee Deposits | credited | drawals ? para | —— credited |payments ends? 
an Sainte ie ae oe oe ee Se. Fee wer _ 
| 
Cumulative, January 1936-De- | 
osember eS $7, 748, 423 | $7, 696, 298 $52, 125 |$13, 103, 298 | $1,048, 237 |4$7, 227, 161 | $6, 924,374 | $880,123 | $102,470 | $333,145 | $824, 049 
alendar year: | 
1940__.__- ee ‘ 1, 957, 977 | 436, 300 12, 677 860, 784 | 58, 901 614, 814 1, 804, 835 59, 907 1, 217 15, 449 153, 142 
1941_. . a 2, 744, 358 | 786, 700 12, 358 1, 008, 149 | 53, 000 349, 583 2, 516, 400 66, 281 4, 557 15, 088 227, 958 
1942 Ke i duatioees 3, 698, 008 955, 000 11, 008 1, 138, 530 | 68, 047 | 344, 263 3, 378, 714 85, 973 6, 084 6, 695 319, 293 
1943 ssankon 5, 146,745 | 1,408, 000 51, 745 1, 328, 117 | 81, 864 77,582 | 4,711,113 98, 244 | 7,409 1,014 435, 632 
1944 : Gece td 6, 583,434 | 1, 484, 000 4, 434 1, 316, 940 | 50, 518 63,153 | 6,015, 418 119, 261 4, 564 568 568, 016 
1945_. ae : 7, 537,391 | 929, 184 29, 208 1, 160, 712 | 118, 460 461,709 | 6, 832, 880 117, 374 11, 010 1, 949 704, 511 
1946 simeadee .-| 7, 585, 255 | 55, 816 21, 255 915, 787 130, 183 1, 103, 967 | 6,774, 884 122, 053 13, 347 39, 168 810, 371 
1947 8, 124, 162 538, 487 | 21, 675 1, 097, 213 131, 620 786,875 | 7, 216,842 126, 360 15, 574 54, 862 907, 320 
1948 8,520,442 | 393, 878 24, 077 989, 067 | 218, 902 852,484 | 7,572,327 67,001 | 27,333 60, 120 948, 115 
1949_. 7, 748, 423 — 800, 068 52, 125 997,173 91, 688 1, 736, 764 6, 924, 374 3,196 | 11, 374 132, 981 824, 049 
| 
1948 | | 
December. - . 8, 520, 442 | 14, 974 24, 077 14, 187 76, 387 76,120 | 7,572,327 3 9, 654 5, 005 948, 115 
| | 
1949 | 
SS: 8, 437,274 | —90,000 30, 909 28, 449 | 75 | 102, 121 x + | eee | 9 7,017 938, 544 
February.......... 8, 469, 436 | 34, 000 | 29, 071 149, 261 | 15 110,183 | 7,537, 824 12 2 6, 946 931, 612 
March ae 8,320,510 | ~—149, 007 29, 152 15, 414 4,040 156,050 | 7,401, 228 ll 502 10, 364 919, 283 
April ah 8, 201,763 | —121, 000 31, 405 32, 252 | 646 | 140, 420 | 7, 293, 706 4} 80 11, 310 908, 057 
ay &, 252, 764 42, 000 40, 405 200, 143 | 193 | 141, 640 7, 352, 402 7 24 7, 726 900, 361 
June SRS Fes 8,182,417 | —74, 026 44, O85 15, 260 74, 813 159, 745 7, 282, 730 12 9, 297 7, 716 899, 687 
Seer - 8, 066,111 | —105, 000 32, 779 37, 489 | 76 150,325 | 7,169,970 1 7. 494 896, 141 
a ere 8, 124, 455 | 47, 000 44,123 233, 581 | 121 164,080 | 7, 239, 642 20 15 | 11,364 | 884,813 
September...__- Bh cans ad 7, 964,496 | —140,007 24, 171 13, 547 | 4, 080 | 164, 280 | 7,092, 939 206 496 11, 673 871, 556 
eee insite 7, 852,044 | —114,000 25, 719 31, 110 | 612 128,405 | 6, 996, 257 23 | 75 15, 867 855, 787 
SN ee eee 7, 909, 401 | 37, 000 46, 077 224, 954 194 | 147,740 | 7,073, 665 59 | 24 20, 133 835, 736 
December «St aR a ---.| 7,748,423 | — 167, 027 52, 125 15, 712 | 6, 822 171, 825 6, 924, 374 | 2, 842 840 15, 370 824, 049 
! Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at fund amounting to $79,419,000 and transfers of $11,979,000 from the railroad un- 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities employment insurance account to adjust funds available for administrative 
redeemed. expenses on account of retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Rail- 
2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance road Unemployment Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 4 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


4Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month, by 
poy of benefit and by month, December 1948-December 1949, and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, December 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Jan. 20, 1950] 


















































Total | Primary Wife’s Child’s | Widow’s | Widow’s | Parent's 
Item l ; ; ok | pe 
Number | Amount! Number | Amount — Amount| — | Amount| “— Amount} —— | Amount| — Amount 
Monthly benefits in current- | 
payment status at end of | 
month: | | 
1948 | | | 
Se SS ene 2, 314, 557| $45, 872. 5) 1, 047, 985/$26, 564. 2) 320,928] $4, 307.3) 581, 265) $7, 549. 0| 210, 253) $4, 331.0) 142, 223) $2,958.6) 11,903) $1622 
1949 | | | | | 
ESS S| Seer 2, 351, 824) 46, 754. 7) 1, 069, 674) 27,179.1| 327,098) 4,398.9] 585,916) 7,619.6) 214,110) 4, 414.6) 143,038) 2,978. 9} 11, 988) 163. 5 
BE 2 eee 2, 393, 462) 47,737. 1) 1, 093, 636) 27, 857.9] 333,853) 4, 501.8) 591,709) 7,705.2) 217,897) 4,498.3] 144,291/ 3,008.8] 12,076) 164.9 
aR eR 2, 441, 959) 48, 852.9) 1, 12C, 238] 28, 601.0} 341,834) 4,620.7) 598, 589; 7, 805. 2) 223,413) 4,617.4) 145,656) 3,041.5) 12, 229) 167.2 
| EL EAS 2, 480, 350) 49, 750. 5| 1, 140, 969) 29,195. 5! 347,861) 4,711.6) 604,375) 7,800.5) 227,811) 4,711.9) 146,958) 3,071.7! 12,376) 169.3 
ES See ee 2, 517, 142) 50, 651.0) 1, 161, 046) 29, 782.3] 353,700) 4,801.8) 609,528) 7,968.1) 232,170) 4,806.1] 148,184) 3,101.3) 12,514! 171.3 
SE Ss ee 2 2, 554, 248) 51, 520.0] 1, 180, 909] 30,389. 1) 359,840] 4.898. 1| 614. 714| 8, 043.8| 236,394) 4,897. 7| 149,724] 3,137.9| 12,867] 173.5 
RR Se a 2, 577, 386) 52, 131.4) 1,195, 955} 30, 823.4) 364,009) 4, 965.4] 614,601) 8, 044. 5) 239,902) 4,973.7) 150,130) 3,149.2) 12, 78@ 175.3 
ER ET SE eee 2, 613, 604| 53, 036.1 1, 216, 963] 31, 450.4] 370,293) 5, 065. 1| 618, 067] 8, 100.4) 244, 420) 5, 072.3) 150, 937) 3,170.5) 12,924) 177.4 
RLS Se 2, 644, 910) 53, 775.4) 1, 232, 421) 31, 909.4) 375,103) 5,140.9] 624,257! 8,196 9) 248, 890! 5,169.4) 151.191 3,179.5) 13, 048) 179.2 
Se 2, 673, 888) 54, 450.8) 1, 247,513) 32, 345.7) 379,594) 5,210.0) 629,705) 8, 279.3) 253,031) 5, 260.2) 150.866) 3,174.5) 13,179) 181.1 
Sea 2, 710, 279| 55,318. 9| 1, 268, 050| 32, 938. 5| 385,576] 5,301.1] 634,705| 8.355. 6| 257,228] 5, 362. 1] 151,416) 3,188.7) 13,304] 183.0 
December. - ..-.--....-.---...] 2, 742, 808] 56, 074.4) 1, 285, 893] 33, 437. 4] 390,583} 5, 376.3] 639,437] 8, 427.0] 261,336| 5,441.9] 152,121| 3,206.8) 13, 438! 185.0 
Monthly benefit actions, De- | 
ceinber 1949: | 
In force? at beginning of | 
RS 7 3, 048, 819) 63,378. 7| 1, 466, 122] 38, 596. 6| 437,397| 6,072.7) 665, 184| 8, 757. 5) 261,088) 5,426.4) 205,599) 4,340.7) 13,429 184.7 
Benefits awarded in month___| 53, 593} 1, 218. 4) 2, 141 752.5 9, 195 136.9} 9, 428) 135.6) 5,175) 111.7} 3,429) 78. 4 225) 3.3 
Entitlements terminated 3. ___ 21,094; 411.0) 7, 893 204.2) 4,075 54.5) 5, 411] 74.0} 1, 028} 20.9} 2,598 56. 0 89) 1,2 
Net adjustments 4___________ —42) 12. 9} —31 8.6 -1 1.1) 10) 2.7 —7 —.2 —12 .7I —1;} 
In force at end of month. .-___| 3,081, 276) 64, 199.0) 1, 484, 339) 39, 153. 5) 442,516] 6,156.3) 669, 211 | 8, 821.7) 265,228) 5,517.0) 206,418) 4,363.8) 13, 564) 186.7 
I | | | ' | | | | 
' Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 
tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. for some other reason. 


2 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, and 4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions and 
conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in number from recomputations and administrative actions. 
and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), cumu- 5 Less than $50. 
lative from January 1940. 


Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
sum payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum 
payments, 1940-49 

[Corrected to Jan. 20, 1950) 





Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards ? 








Year and quarter! 


. 
| * 
| Number of 
| 














| 
Rin ae — 11:39 - Ye Widow’s —- Number of | sean 
Total Primary Wife’s | Child’s Widow ocument Parent’s | “payments | ne 
“gee 7. ane Po eo ie at eis ‘ E "eae i svpiag 

ere ae icici ioe 254, 984 132, 335 | 34, 555 59, 382 | 4, 600 23, 26 852 75, 005 61, 080 
a i cpsibliesceahaiessadibeisn-erseisinentoeste | 2A9, 286 114, 660 | 36, 213 | 75, 619 11, 020 30, 1,272 117, 303 90, 941 
EE ee eae } 258, 116 99, 622 | 33, 250 | 77, 384 14, 774 31, 1, 266 | 134, 991 103, 332 
ia ita deniietibadncbaticntigeehind.| 262, 865 89, 070 31, 916 | 85, 619 | 19, 576 35, 1, 264 163, O11 122, 185 
NE Es ee aE 318, 949 110, 097 | 40, 349 | 99, 676 24, 759 42, 1,419 205,177 | 151, 869 
NE Se ae 462, 463 185, 174 63, 068 127, 514 | 29, 844 55, 1,755 | 247, 012 | 178, 813 
SSR ea ae a a 547, 150 258, 980 88, 515 114, 875 | 38, 823 44,190 1, 767 | 250, 706 | 179, 588 
i sckdRdihesn msindibhiboatidaowape 572, 909 271, 488 94, 189 115, 754 ° 45, 249 42, 807 3, 422 218, 787 | 181, 992 
SAAR etcbnttih atihinwwinattiaindibbonmeia | 596, 201 275, 903 | 98, 554 118, 955 55, 667 44, 276 2, 846 213, 096 | 200, 090 
NT Sa ee ns 682, 245 337, 276 | 117, 356 | 118, 919 62, 929 43, 089 2, 676 212, 614 | 202, 154 

1946 
January-March. _.__.-_._______ 147, 229 72, 379 | 23, 553 30, 091 8, 805 12, 006 395 64, 185 46, 864 
SSS Se 155, 036 75, 641 | 25, 222 | 31, 452 | 10, 306 11, 966 449 67, 543 48, 795 
July-September_...........__-.. 132, 627 62, 541 21, 809 27, 222 | 10, 020 10, 579 456 58, 382 41, 698 
October-December-__--__.-....-- 112, 258 48, 419 17, 931 | 26, 110 9, 692 9, 639 467 60, 596 42, 231 

1947 
January-March .-__.....-....._- 133, 217 62, 106 | 22, 136 27, 548 10, 404 10, 293 730 60, 357 43, 312 
p. > eee “a 152, 847 69, 319 | 24, 383 33, 202 12, 525 12, 173 1, 245 61, 729 51, 507 
July-September_..-.........----| 141, 475 68, 866 | 23, 206 27, 676 | 10, 702 10, 232 793 | 48, 563 43, 633 
October-December_......_..-__- 145, 370 71,197 | 24, 464 27, 328 11,618 10, 109 654 48, 138 | 43, 540 

1948 
January-March... ._........-___| 167, 445 82, 316 | 27, 970 30, 784 14, 197 11, 504 674 | 55, 685 | 52, 377 
De ee ee ae 154, 525 69, 570 | 25, 384 | 31, 945 15, 006 11, 785 835 58, 261 54, 902 
July-September... ..........-.-- 137, 947 63, 144 | 22, 630 | 28, 156 12, 739 10, 610 668 50, 666 47, 165 
October-December. ............. 136, 284 60, 873 | 22, 570 28, 070 13, 725 10, 377 669 48, 484 45, 746 

1949 | | 
January-March... . ......-...-..- 166, 848 80, 174 28, 590 | 30, 158 16, 120 11, 163 643 54, 576 | 51, 989 
Fe dang Cg | 180, 824 90, 330 | 30, 942 | 31, 622 | 15, 98 11, 278 718 | 55, 857 | 53, 020 
July-September-__.__....-....--. 169, 214 84, 268 | 29, 038 29, 228 15, 375 10, 649 656 | 52, 483 49, 925 
October-December... __.--.....- | 165, 359 82, 504 28, 786 | 27, 911 15, 500 9, 999 659 49, 698 47, 220 





1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, p. 29; for 1945, in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29. 
2 Under 1939 and 1946 amendments. 
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Table 9.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated number of employers! and workers and estimated amount of 
wages in covered industries, by specified period, 1940-49 
[Corrected to Feb. 1, 1950] 





Year and quarter 


January-March___-_- 

April-June ___- = . 
July-September _.............-- 
October- December 


1944 


January-March.._.....__-- 
April-June. ... 
July-September 
October-December-__------ 


January-March __. be acetbvcil 
April-June ‘ad ee er 
July-September. ___ 
October-December 


1946 


Teen ee 


April-June. _. 
July-September _- 
October-December ell 
1947 
January-March._...............- 
April-June oa 
July-September ‘ 
October-December. __- 


1948 


January-March ‘ 

April-June 4__._......... 
July-September 4____._...... 
October-December *__...__- 


January-March ¢ 
April-June 4__...... 
July-September 4__- 






































| | 
, All workers Total pay rolls in covered 
2 
| Employers re-| w ith taxable — ts et wees net 
| porting wages ?| wages during ie a imdus- 
| (in thousands)| period? | ee, Pt a ae 
| (in thousands) | Total (in mil- | Average per period 3 (in Total (in mil- | Average per 
: ~ lions) | worker thousands) lions worker 
2, 500 | 35, 393 $32, 974 | $932 35, 393 $35, 668 $1, 008 
2, 646 | 40, 976 41, $48 | 1, 021 40, 976 45, 463 1,110 
2, 655 | 46, 363 52, 939 | 1, 142 46, 363 58, 219 1, 256 
| 2, 394 | 47, 656 62, 423 1, 310 47, 656 60, 653 1, 462 
2, 469 | 46, 269 64, 426 1,392 46, 296 73, 349 1, 584 
-| 2, 614 | 46, 392 62, 945 | 1, 357 46, 392 71, 560 1, 543 
3, 017 48, 845 | 69, 088 1, 414 48, 845 79, 260 1, 623 
3, 246 | 48, 900 | 78, 372 | 1, 603 48, 900 92, 449 1, 891 
3, 300 | 49, 300 84, 188 1, 708 49, 300 102, 385 2,077 
3, 350 | 49, 000 84, C00 1,714 49, 000 102, 500 2, 092 
1, 971 | 36, 537 | 15, 462 | 423 36, 537 15, 7 431 
2 008 37, 483 16, 561 | 442 37, 557 17, 400 463 
1, 998 37, 682 | 15, 838 | 420 38, 057 17, 498 460 
2,001 | 36, 016 14, 562 404 37, 593 18, 995 505 
| | 
2.010 36, 326 7, 362 | 478 36, 326 17, 696 487 
2, 048 | 36, 893 | 17, 284 468 36, 992 18, 185 492 
} 2, 088 37, 301 | 16, 243 | 435 37, 752 18, 359 486 
| 2, 039 | 35, 629 | 13, 537 | 380 37, 789 19, 109 506 
| i i 
| | 
2, 076 35, 855 17, 874 | 499 35, 855 18, 262 509 
2, 149 35, 854 17, 541 | 489 25, 949 18, 558 516 
2,176 | 35, 684 | 14, 982 | 420 | 36, 285 17, 261 476 
2, 199 | 33, 598 12, 548 | 373 | 35, 973 17, 478 486 
| | | 
| 2, 287 | 36, 038 16, 840 | 467 36, 038 17, 397 483 
2, 416 38, 055 17, 845 | 469 38, 153 19, 079 500 
2. 478 39, 670 | 17, 709 | 446 40, 228 20, 222 503 
2, 513 | 37, 945 16, 694 | 440 39, 930 565 
| 
| 
} | 
La 2, 500 38, 765 20, 805 | 537 38, 765 21, 497 555 
2, 587 39, 801 20, 655 | 519 40, 175 22, 245 554 
2.617 40, 255 19, 555 486 41, 155 23, 035 560 
2, 609 37, 448 | 17, 357 | 463 40, 748 | 25, 672 630 
i | 
| | | 
2, 588 | 39, 560 23, 080 583 39, 560 23, 931 605 
2, 690 40, 245 | 22, 708 | 564 40, 545 24, 654 608 
2, 700 40, 600 | 21, 200 | §22 41, 800 25, 800 617 
2, 680 36, 800 | 7, 200 | 467 42, 000 28, 000 667 
2, 650 38, 800 23, 500 | 606 | 38, 800 | 24, 400 629 
2, 720 39, 300 22, 500 | 573 | 39, 600 | 24, 500 619 
2, 750 39, 500 20, 500 | 519 | 40, 500 25, 300 625 


1 Number corresponds to number of employer returns. A return may relate 
to more than 1 establishment if employer operates several separate establish- 
ments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Quarterly and annual data for 1937-39 were presented in the Bulletin for 
February 1947, p. 31; quarterly data for 1940 were presented in the Bulletin for 
oe 1947, p. 30; and quarterly data for 1941 and 1942 were presented in the 

u 


etin for February 1948, p. 31. 








Bulletin for August 1947, p. 30; quarterly data for 1941 and 1942 were presented 
in the Bulletin for February 1948, p. 31. 


4 Preliminary. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 18) 


Great Britain: A Review of the First 


Year’s Working. 


” The Practitioner, 


London, Autumn 1949, extra num- 


Child, Chicago, Vol. 27, Dec. 1949, 


pp. 15-17 f. 


35 cents. 


School Counselor in Delinquency Pre- 
vention and Treatment, by Robert C. 
Taber; Understanding Juvenile Delin- 
quency, by Edith K. Lesser; and The 
Meaning of Juvenile Delinquency Sta- 
tistics, by I. Richard Perlman. 


Health and Medical Care 
“The National Health Service Act in 


Bulletin, March 1950 


ber. Entire issue. $2. 


“New Model for Disability Laws?” 
Business Week, New York, Jan. 7, 
1950, pp. 70-72. 25 cents. 
Considers the disability insurance 

laws in California, New Jersey, New 

York, and Rhode Island. 

ScHEELE, LeonarD A. “Chronic Ill- 
ness: No. 1 Problem.” The Crippled 


Describes how we are attempting 
to meet the problem of chronic illness 
through early diagnosis, adequate 
treatment, preventive services, re- 
search, and rehabilitation. 

“Sickness Insurance in the United 
States: Recent Legislation in New 
York.” Industry and Labour, Ge- 
neva, Vol. 2, Dec. 15, 1949, pp. 486— 
488. 25 cents. 
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Table 10.—Unemployment insurance: Selected data on claims and benefits, by State, December 1949 








[Corrected to Jan. 25, 1950] 





Initial claims ! 


| 

| Weeks of unemploy- 
ment covered by 
continued claims * 


Compensated unemployment 



























































All types of unemployment ‘4 | Total unemployment 
Region and State 
| | 
. . } Average 
| Total Women ? Total Women lie - Benefit | weekly Weeks Average 
| scree said 8 =| Humber of | compen- | weekly 
pense DP vs benefici- | sated payment 
aries ] 
: — | | ee Sirs | | eer. 
I ._| 1,605,499 | 6 491, 417 | 9,564, 492 | 63, 087, 163 Ing, 197,000 |” " $170,578, 000 | | 7 1,892, 000 \°7 7, 752, 000 | § $21.27 
Region I: | € | | 
EE cat ky SE NE Al aE | 32, 609 12, 749 150, 853 56, 097 143, 333 3, 038, 826 33, 077 136, 126 | 21.70 
Si Si SS 13, 604 4, 052 89, 902 31, 221 7,424 1, 284, 635 20, 175 | 75, 654 | 15.18 
EE RR SIS 70, 633 25, 964 427, 158 162, 028 390, 836 8, 778, 741 90, 193 351, 777 23. 66 
SRA ET 8,513 | 2, 856 | 51, 772 | 21, 223 51, 942 | 878, 930 11, 987 43, 807 18. 28 
Rhode Island. ES S'S 13, 227 | 6, 163 | 75, 519 | 30, 603 | 69,262 | 1,532,398 15, 984 65, 861 22. 74 
Sa a amr 4, 696 | 1,123 | 21, 532 6, 533 | 19, 204 | 365, 413 4, 432 17,018 20. 08 
Region II: | 
ag Le Se 2, 902 605 16, 808 | 3, 852 | 14, 996 300, 536 3, 461 14, 031 20. 66 
st eS Sea ae 65, 553 29, 747 389, 844 | 156, 166 | 341, 181 6, 871, 444 78, 734 319, 824 20. 75 
le a aS 319, 690 (9) 1, 695, 758 | (9) 1, 525, 740 34, 950, 404 | 352,095 | 1, 494,340 22. 91 
Pennsylvania. __.._.. S22 See 140, 753 47, 846 904, 534 217, 005 812,074 | 16, 963,389 | 187, 402 783, 633 21. 20 
Region III: | 
SS ose 2, 455 | 581 18, 991 7,141 | 23, 292 415, 004 5, 375 | 23, 009 17.81 
OR EE BORE 25, 986 | 6, 322 133, 043 32, 739 | 119, 637 | 2, 517, 799 | 7, 609 | 112,117 21. 57 
OS See eS i 15, 407 7, 405 113, 797 58, 226 | 99, 895 | 1, 490, 084 23, 053 | 97,797 15. 05 
ES SR ae 12,907 | 3,519 78, 812 22, 359 | 63, 865 | 1, 028, 880 | 14, 738 | 60, 215 16.52 
. .. ae 11, 628 1, 682 108, 533 19, 837 | 104, 307 | 1, 833, 844 | 24,071 | 88, 172 7.% 
Region IV: | 
aa ca is cht ee 12, 983 | 3, 665 106, 406 | 28,010 | 88, 741 | 1, 369, 337 | 20, 479 | 84, 518 15.72 
NS eee 137, 457 | 23, 150 | 688, 759 | 129, 567 513, 668 12, 616, 118 | 118, 539 497, 581 24. 95 
| EPS eae eS 71, 282 | 17, 221 636, 431 | 159, 928 () (*) | (*) | (*) (*) 
Region V | 
EERE GIS Gg eRe a 86, 852 | 28, 021 596, 238 | 198, 361 503, 595 8, 9OR, 454 | 116, 215 | 434, 077 | 19.09 
| aa 42, 835 | 9, 183 173, 988 | 40, 625 141, 921 2, 609, 521 32, 751 | 134, 627 18. 87 
SET aa 14, 801 | 3, 231 91, 474 | 23, 378 70, 068 1, 283, 275 | 16, 170 | 66, 515 18. 68 
non 25, 118 4, 388 | 163, 233 | 34, 936 130, 159 2, 972, 383 | 30, 037 119, 268 23. 36 
Region VI: 
SED eee oe 12, 165 | 2,031 | 112, 692 | 20, 948 96, 487 | 1, 554, 310 | 22, 266 | 92, 280 16.37 
is, 6S Se 14, 482 | 5,027 | 82, 957 | 29, 866 51, 224 | 703, 487 | 11, 821 | 49, 407 13. 88 
RN oS 13, 580 | 4, 794 93, 806 | 36, 705 | 70, 147 | 994, 901 | 16, 188 67, 216 14. 38 
se aE 8, 742 1,314 | 51, 570 | 14, 443 | 37, 668 | 529, 478 8, 693 35, 308 | 14.3) 
dn i TTT 8, 981 3, 446 | 69, 319 25, 237 | 55, 863 | 944, 268 | 12, 892 | 53, 303 | 17. & 
ee i: eS 16, 632 4,701 | 155, 793 54, 284 105,300 » —:1, 589, 077 | 24, 300 | 100, 735 | 15. 34 
Region VII: | j } 
SP AS a 10, 759 2, 436 | 42, 163 10, 926 | 29, 270 | 556, 276 6, 755 | 27, 308 | 19. 62 
| Sy PSS 10, 233 1, 672 42, 444 | 9, 764 | 35, 130 | 673, 868 8, 107 | 32, 626 | 19. 70 
EES AR ‘ 36, 066 10, 816 | 182, 494 | 69, 838 140, 066 | 2, 243, 878 | 32, 323 | 121, 828 | 17.17 
Nebraska Se Ee 6, 956 | 1, 500 18, 930 5, 361 14, 918 | 262, 590 3, 443 | (*) (%) 
SRR Ta 2,730 | 248 | 8, 571 1, 039 5, 986 120, 360 | 1,381 | 5, 570 20. 46 
on ee oe 2, 295 | 394 | 7, 917 1, 555 3, 441 | 60, 808 | 794 | 3, 182 | 18. 20 
Region VIII: | | 
RSE 5 Po Sa 8, 320 | 1, 375 41, 493 8, 462 | 33, 708 | 536, 504 | 7,779 31, 072 16. 65 
ES EF a re ae 14, 310 | 1, 861 | 100, 947 17,317 | 81, 994 | 1, 731, 756 | 18, 922 76, 039 21. 75 
7) res 3, 546 340 | 16, O61 | 2, 898 9, 552 | 169, 573 | 2, 204 9, 200 7.90 
is SES SS 11, 081 | 1, 835 | 61, 305 | 15, 630 | 42, 462 774, 241 9, 799 40, 134 18. 66 
ES Se eae 18, 812 | 3,172 | 81, 875 | 20, 863 | 52, 106 | 857, 058 12, 025 49, 929 16.7 
Region IX: | | } 
SSD E.R 6, 056 | 71 25, 939 7, 005 19, 122 371, 195 | 4,413 | 18, 279 19. 71 
RR o 7, 241 | 741 28, 005 5,047 | 18, 329 | 346, 303 | 4, 230 17, 673 19. 11 
SEE Ea aa 6, 209 | 607 22, 475 5,176 | 17, 360 | 314, 549 4, 006 17, 360 18. 12 
as ati ercnpinias genie anon’ 6, 301 | 961 27, 143 7, 932 19, 812 | 461, 585 | 4, 572 18, 569 23. 88 
SR 1, 900 | 240 5, 690 1, 528 | 5, 368 | 119, 890 | 1, 239 5, 089 22. 73 
Region X | 
5 re ee z 4, 993 | 882 25, 197 7,315 | 15, 369 | 323, 773 | 3, 547 14, 531 21.39 
a 164, 868 | 42,057 | 1,070, 853 | 405, 959 965, 027 21, 655, 295 222, 499 913, 197 22. 89 
a aS are 2, 124 | 440 11, 194 | 3, 681 11, 271 260, 503 | 2, 601 10, 717 23. 52 
Sea eae 28, 987 4, 275 | 153, 038 | 33,011 | 132, 027 | 2, 742, 374 | 30, 468 125, 960 21. 18 
SS EEE. EC 42,031 | 5,977 259, 667 54, 266 | 225, 036 | 4,701, 240 | 51, 932 216, 613 21.12 
Territories: | | | | | } 
ET ree eae 1, 657 120 6, 982 989 9, 989 | 248, 216 2, 305 9, 835 24. 96 
ES Ee ee eee } 1,551 | 207 24, 587 | 7,174 | 26, 222 | 519, 414 6, 051 22, 929 21. 26 
| | | | | 
1 Excludes transitional claims. Includes intrastate claims sent directly to the 6 Includes estimate for New York. 


central office in some States. 
2 Estimated on the basis of the ratio between new claims filed by women and 


all new claims. 


3 Maryland and Nevada have no provision for filing waiting-period claims. 

t-total, and 

5 Not adjusted for voide 
bined-wage plan. 


4 Total, 


24 


artial. 


benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


7 Includes estimate for Ohio. 
§ Includes estimates for Nebraska and Ohio. 
* Data not received. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


State agencies. 
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Table 11.—Unemployment insurance: 
Ratio of State insured unemploy- 
ment in week ended December 10, 
1949, to average monthly covered 








employment, January - December 
1948 
— | 
| Ratio 
(per- 
| Average) cent) of 
Insured — insured 
Te Pe t¢afa | unem- |employ-| unem- 
Region and State ploy- | ment? | ploy- 
ment! | (inthou-| ment to 
sands) | covered 
| employ- 
ment 
, —<,~ 7 | at ees 
RE 2, 210, 895 32, 970 6.7 
ion I: 
onnecticut.........| 34, 159) 635) 5.4 
Pes es | 21, 700 176} 12.3 
Massachusetts - a 1, 464) 6.7 
New Hampshire_-_._- 12, 123 132) 9.2 
Rhode Island. a 16, 841 240) 7.0 
Ph. «codercdcs 5, 086 64 7.9 
Region II: 
Delaware spel 3, 642 93) 3.9 
New Jersey_.....__- } 89,791 1, 310} 6.9 
New York -----| 383, 908 4, 369) 8.8 
Pennsylvania --| 211,824 3, 104) 6.8 
Region III: | 
District of Columbia.| 4,472 221) 2.0 
Maryland oon} . 31,48 566} 5.6 
North Carolina_____- 29, 490 (Al 4.6 
Virginia --| 18,001 500} 3.6 
West Virginia_. | 25, 203 401) 6.3 
Region IV: } 
Kentucky - - : 24, 568 392 6.3 
Michigan ........-.- 183, 384 1, 603} 11.4 
Ohio ine : 142, 711 2, 216 6.4 
Region V | 
SERRE 141, 767 2, 382 6.0 
Indiana ai 42, 840 908! 4.7 
Minnesota 21, 540 551 3.9 
Wisconsin mentees 40, 881 7Al) 5.5 
Region VI | | 
Alabama 25, 432 420 5.9 
Florida 18, 658 391 4.8 
Georgia 21, 766 530 4.1 
Mississippi } 10,963 180) 6.1 
South Carolina .| 16,375 317 5.2 
Tennessee 33, YSO 499 6.8 
Region VII 
lowa &, 912 345 2.6 
Kansas : 9, 076 240 3.8 
Missouri 42, 997 779 5.5 
Nebraska 3, 508 ifi2 2.2 
North Dakota.- 1, 497 44 3.4 
South Dakota 1, 470 52 2.8 
Region VIII 
Arkansas 12, 208 220 5.5 
Louisiana 22, 906 455 5.0 
New Mexico 2, 819 &Y 3.2 
Oklahoma 13, 525 275 4.9 
Texas 20, 072 1, 189 1.7 
Region IX 
Colorado 5, 53 198 2.8 
Idaho 6, 283 90 7.0 
Montana 4.975 go 5.0 
Utah } 5, 498 124 4.4 
Wyoming " 1, 287 56 2.3 
Region X 
Arizona ae 5, 730 107 5.4 
California .| 237,370 2, 516 9.4 
Nevada : 2, 791 38 7.3 
Oregon a 33, 962 315 10.8 
Washington ae 58, 282 520 11.2 





! Represents number of continued claims adjusted 
to represent unemployment in the week in which 
the 8th of the month falls. 

2 Average number of workers in covered employ- 
ment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of each 
month; corrected to Dec. 19, 1949. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, and affiliated State agencies. 


Bulletin, March 1950 





Table 12.—Veterans’ unemployment 
allowances: Claims and payments, 
December 1949 ' 





l 














setea | CON- 

i el Initial | Pay- 
State or jurisdiction claims — | ments 
—_—_—_—--- ——  ----- eee ——— a eet 

Total_- 28, 539) 280, 201 85, 473, 635 
Alabama. -_......... ; 386 7, 213 117, 27 
Alaska ‘ } 34 192 | 3, 139 
pe ee Le 246 | 1,712 37, 234 
Arkansas_.-_-.-- ae 332 | 3,341 64, 746 
California. -..... | 3,530 | 23,245 | 442,604 
| CS 329 | 2,220 | 41, 304 
Connecticut............} 418 | 3,576 | 62, 656 
Delaware... ; 63 504 10, 132 
District of Columbia_ 72 828 22, 960 
ya aimamapetta 533 | 5,756] 119,615 
Georgia ea kee | 327 5, 063 103, 514 
Hawaii___- _------| 164| 3,973] 90,753 
Idaho RL | 196 856 16, 032 
aR | 1,313 | 10,987 | 192,888 
Indiana <--a-----| 776 | 6,606 | 145,807 
Iowa nipeaed daa 327 1, 389 24, 376 
Kansas ‘ | 358 1, 669 | 38, 464 
Kentucky.............. 263 | 4,461 | 35, 594 
Louisiana ae 335 3, 250 | 
Maine tia } 249 2, 932 
Maryland | 351] 3,131} 59,018 
Massachusetts |} 1,198 | 13,197 267, 629 
Michigan 1,381 | 17,855 | 298, 947 
Minnesota 5 568 | 4, 286 | 81, 777 
Mississippi 2 211 | 1,633] 27,812 
Missouri 3 700 5, 717 | 116,672 
Montana 251 | 1,235 | © 22,543 
Nebraska 206 607 | 10, 685 
Nevada 40 236 4, 446 
New Hampshire a 159 1, 474 | 31, 730 
New Jersey me 620 | 8,526} 182,720 
New Mexico 219 | 1,365 | 9, 357 
New York 3,348 | 20, 469 | 435, 780 
North Carolina } 401 4, 413 | 92, 007 
North Dakota Aaaet 113 | 463 | 7, 829 
Ohio 1,317 | 17,040 | 323, 433 
Oklahoma 390 | 3,085 56, 848 
Oregon 443 | 3,451 69, 807 
Panama Canal Zon 1 | 36 72) 
Pennsylvania 2,059 | 35,154 706, 088 
Puerto Rico . ‘ 113 1, 470 30, 100 
Rhode Is land 134 | 2,388 47,4 
Samoa-Guatr 3 | 31 780 
South Carolina 195 3, 378 66, 752 
South Dakota i 134} 650 8, 803 
Tennessee 261 | 4,949 92, 663 
Teras 841 | 7,006 132, 680 
Utah | 153 | 953 17, 302 
Vermont 92 922 18, 306 
Virginia a 350 4, 046 82, 230 
Washington - 797 7,020 116, 816 
West Virginia 435 7, 208 151, 923 
Wisconsin 739 6, 749 139, 610 
Wyoming 71 185 3, 304 


! Represents activities under title V of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act; excludes data for self- 
employed veterans. 

Source: Data reported to the Readjustment Allow- 
ance Service, Veterans Administration, by unem- 
ploy ment insurance agencies in 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by the Vet- 
erans Administration for the Panama Canal Zone, 
Puerto Rico, and Samoa-Guam. 





Table 13.—Nonfarm placements: 
Number, by State, December 1949 


[Correeted to Jan. 30, 1950] 




















Region and State Total |Women — 
Continental U. S_____ 311, 938 |142,325 | 79, 660 
Region I: 
Connecticut............. 5,817 | 2,384 2, 195. 
, RE ae 5 606 414 
Massachusetts. ___.._._- 7,352 | 3,460 2, 494 
New Hampshire__..___- 870 396 
Rhode Island__-_._.___- 2,100 | 1,419 271 
Vetere... ocean 342 129 119 
Region II: 
eg ne eee 727 424 116 
New Jersey............_| 7,863 } 5,047 1, 242 
New: ¥orit...<< 2.2... 41,532 | 28, 964 5, 276 
Pennsylvania___________ 11, 581 | 6,994 2, 514 
Region : 
District of Columbia_- 3, 017 1, 574 534 
Maryland.._._......___. 3,530 | 1,468 885 
North Carolina....._.._| 7,282 | 3,453 1, 454 
i eae 6,142 | 3,126 991 
West Virginia_.._..____- 1, 400 662 390 
Region IV: 
OS aS aa 2, 034 830 423 
| OE Ses 5,494 | 2,029 1, 571 
1 a Fe 3, 407 
Region V: 
i re: .-| 11,790 | 4,216 4, 759 
Indiana. -....... ‘ 4, 208 2, 102 1,073 
Peneeeee... .... .... 525 5, 156 1, 618 1, 852 
Wisconsin imines 5,010 2, 570 1, 244 
Region VI: 
Alabama. -. a 3. 415 1, 361 
| ees Std 5, 650 3, 382 
Georgia Kcnaqececenast 6: Bae 1, 081 
Mississippi ----.---| 5.448} 2346 820 
South Carolina___....._| 6,743 |} 2,172 1, 566 
| EE | 7,726 3, 443 1, 997 
Region VII: } 
ewes... os ----| 4,826 2,020 1, 625 
Kansas___-_- --| 4,445 1, 683 1, 406 
Missouri__ e-enuee-| 5,902 | 2141 1, 360 
Nebraska_..__._______- } 2,144 665 675 
North Dakota niece ~ ee 495 284 
South Dakota.________- 858 72 281 
Region VIII: 
ae 4,576 | © 1,815 1, 263 
ey ES | 4,703 1, 899 1, 168 
New Mexico______.____- | 2,968 814 1, 016 
Oklahome............. | 11,575 4,013 3, 322 
Texas Perr 34, 157 | 12, 625 9, 104 
Region IX: 
Colorado. _.___- ati. ae 980 1, 036 
Idaho . .-| 1,466 | 428 594 
eee eee 1,069 | 24 357 
1 SP ee es ee 1, 220 503 393 
Wet ne Skint = 197 295 
Region X: 
(. SS eee | 2,137 851 661 
California... “--------| 22,488 | 9,361 | 8, 478 
Nevada. aiminaiealiierie! 910 389 | 233 
OUOGNR 64-0 kk. 5 A 1,134} 1,122 
Washington.........____ |} 4,056; 1,621; 1,316 
Territeries............... | 1,548) 370| 764 
pea eae 401 | 148 | 113 
Oe ee eet Bae 630 | 222 | 134 


Puerto Rico...........- 517 | 0 517 





1 Represents placements of veterans of al] wars. 


Souree: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, and affiliated State agencies. 
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Table 14.—Public assistance in the United States and in States with plans approved by the Social Security Adminis. 
tration, by month, December ined-Wecamber 19491 












































| All States States with approved plans 
| | | 
Aid to dependent | | Aid to dependent 
Year and month ant Old-age children Aid to General | -rotal | Old-age children | Aja 
= | assistance | | the blind | assistance | 7 | assistance ar Rescue 6 blind 
| [Families Children | | Families| Children | 
Rs. bt ee ; 
Number of recipients 
1948 | | | | 
peeeemnber. .. ..-....<.- icin Dileciibesitords | eS ere |} 2,498, 259 | 474, 814 1, 213, 776 | 85, 788 397, 000 ----| 2. 498, 259 474, 771 1, 213, 679 67, 962 
1949 | | 
| | } 
January ST ee aT a 2, 511, 830 | 484, 947 | 1, 239, 839 86,178 | i a Ss 2, 511, 830 | 484,905 | 1, 239, 744 68, 377 
I ro cea pee 2, 528,358 | 496,121 | 1, 267,383 | 86, 679 | 461, 000 |... « 2, 528, 358 | 496,081 | 1, 267, 293 68, 757 
Se es ae ‘Cele: 2, 552, 554 | 509,276 | 1,300,472 | 87,100 | 491, 000 |---| 2, 552, 554 | 509, 236 | 1,300,383 69, 246 
Rt Te GOES 2 581, 556 | 520,299 | 1,327, 634 87, 806 | 476,000 |....-.- ogi 2, 581, 556 520, 257 | 1, 327, 539 | 69, 888 
GEE ES ee ors er ee ee Sata eteasieraiie | 2,605, 689 | 529,361 | 1,349, 251 | 88, 537 NEY Tiere: nein aociginardon , 605, 689 | 529,320 | 1,349, 160 70, 541 
ES ES GSE a Say eee 2, 625, 504 | 536,758 | 1,365, 813 | 89, 301 461, 000 |....- . 2, 625, 594 | 536,714 | 1,365, 715 71, 1% 
I iii iaitesnaeses i, aa ahs _..| 2,643,274 | 543,541 | 1,381, 957 89, 929 | 461, 000 |..... 2, 643, 274 543, 500 | 1,381, 863 71, 810 
August OO Aa EE SE ee | a ..| 2,661, 257 | 551,716 | 1, 402,033 90, 513 | 475, 000 2, 661, 257 | 551,672 | 1, 401, 9383 72,323 
Lid ieinomewmmann aaa ..| 2,679,906 | 559,900 | 1,423, 447 91,112 | 479, 000 |.....--. 2, 679, 906 | 559, 852 | 1, 423, 336 72, 888 
sR RS Sa rere | 2,697,721 | 571,480 | 1,453,922 | 91,599 A. | aaa 2, 697,721 | 571,424 | 1, 453, 795 73, 208 
OE a ee ae Te | 2,715,731 | 585, 411 1, 486, 404 92, 164 ee 2, 715, 731 585, 362 1, 486, 283 | 73, 788 
RS aE es RS | 599, 388 1,520,908 | 92,757 | k ee Sea 2, 735, 987 | 599, 350 1, 520, 809 74, 351 
| | | ! } 
| Amount of assistance 
1948 | | 
ata Se oo 665, 603 ‘om 978, 094 | $34, 129, 674 \$3, 734, 835 '$18, 823,000 $142, 145, 720 |$104, 978, 094 $34, 128, 145 /$3, 039, 481 
1949 | | | | | 
Ere ee Se a, a | 167, 376, 462 | 107, 954, 067 | 35, 333, 419 3, 896, 976 | 20, 282, 000 146, 395, 329 | 107, 954, 067 35, 331, 991 | 3, 109, 271 
February. i ears eee 170, 730,727 | 108, 472, 145 | 36, 369, 668 | 3, 839, 914 | 22, 049, 000 | 147, 980,405 | 108, 472, 145 36, 368, 254 | 3, 140, 006 
SCE SS 175, 839, 615 | 110, 108, 985 37, 487, 847 | 3,877, 783 | 24,365,000 | 150, 776,149 | 110, 108, 985 37, 486, 475 3, 180, 680 
ES a ae en 177, 089, 964 | 111, 800,120 38, 249, 639 | 3,926, 205 | 23,114,000 | 153, 270,076 111, 800, 120 38, 248, 164 3, 221, 792 
RSE EE 178, 058, 362 | 113,310, 439 | 38, 679, 549 | 3, 974, 374 22, 094,000 | 155, 259, 210 113, 310, 439 38, 678, 137 3, 270, 634 
| SEES Se ae 179, 588, 519 | 114, 460, 546 | 39, 027, 227 4, 020, 746 | 22, 080, 000 | 156, 797,064 | 114, 460, 546 39, 025, 621 3, 310, 897 
ga ie SPS ag Ee 181, 034,172 | 115, 473, 598 39, 530, 120 | 4,066,459 | 21,964,000 | 158, 344. 329 | | 115, 473, 593 39, 528, 753 3, 341, 983 
ne 184, 106, 698 | 116, 641, 091 40, 224, 594 | 4, 108, 013 23, 133, 000 | 160, 245,418 | 116, 641, C9] 40, 223, 077 3, 381, 250 
SS | 187, 615, 987 | 119, 156, 207 40, 958, 083 4, 200, 697 | 23,301,000 | 163, 586, 505 | 119, 156, 207 | 40, 956, 235 3, 474, 063 
ek aac Re 189, 896,770 | 119, 710, 542 41, 940, 720 | 4,196, 508 | 24,049,000 | 165,114,773 | 119, 710, 542 41, 938, 640 3, 465, 591 
pS Se a ae Se | 195, 806, 102 | 120, 852, 028 43, 281, 620 | 4, 238, 454 | 27, 424, 000 | al 634,170 | 120, 852, 028 43, 279, 894 3, 502, 248 
CO ES ee ee 199, 576, 343 | 122, 457, 332 44, 457, 297 4, 276, 714 28, 385, 000 | 170, 455, 127 7 | 122, 457, 332 44, 455, 730 3, 542, 065 








1 Data subject to revision. Excludes programs administered without Federal participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs 


under the Social Security Act. 


Table 15.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, December 1949 ' 


















































| 
Pay —_— to recipi- Percentage change from— ! pad ak | Percentage change from— 
7 Num- | | 
State + a | November 199 | December 1948 || State ber of | | November 1949 | December 1948 
n— in— : recipi- | in— n— 
— I Total Aver- | | | ents Total | Aver- | | 
amount age | amount | age | 
— vce ti _ Amount | — Anount — Amount 
| | | | 
Total 2.....|2,738,987 |s122,487, $32| $44.76 | +0.7| +13] +05 | +16.7 | 
- —_—|- | ———_—-||Mo_____---.... 128, 598 |$5,555,813 | $43. 20 +0.5 +0.8 Tam | +-10.2 
ke Se | 1, 606, 17 1 20. 80 +.4 +.7 | +10.9 +2.2 ||Mont_._..-.-. 11, 547 601,708 | 652.11 +1.2 | +2.0| +65.8 | +22.9 
Alaska -----| td 547 90, 347 58. 40 +.6 +1.8 | +11.0 +29.1 ||Nebr....._...- 23,919 |1,045, 298 43. 70 +.3 +.5 | +.3 +5.5 
| SS aa 12, 566 664, 726 52. 90 +.6 +1.3 +17.1 | +18.6 ||Nev__..- 2, 557 138, 094 54. 01 +.7 +.7 +12. 4 | +12.5 
ass ihe ttenine ” 657 Let 25. 05 +1.5 +2.2 | +17.4 +40. 1 ; \|N. i iz é 7, 272 319,202 | 43.89 +.6 | +1.1 +3.7 | +6.7 
i eee 272, 706 | 19, 291, 953 70. 74 +1.7 +1.7 | +37.5 +59. | | | 
Colo.8..........| 49,417 3, 849,023 | 77.89 +.7 +4.7 | +6.3 } Se 24, 243 |1, 186, 691 48.95 +.3 | +.5 | +3.3 +14.6 
SERRE | 18,502 | 1,091,172 | 58.98 +1.3 +3.3 +16.1 | +27.0 ||N. Mex_....- 9, 976 | 358,718 35. 96 | +.7 | +.4 | +10.8 +20. 4 
Debs 1,617 46, | 28.51 +.4 +.6 | +14.4]) +18.3 | hs oe? 119, 293 \6, 458, 554 54.14 +.7 +.4 +5.0 | +5.6 
Seen mae A, 117,579 | 42.34 +1.8 +2.1 | +10.3 +9.3 ||N. > PPR 7,940 |1, 258, 788 21. 73 | +.7 +.7 | +18.4 | +25.8 
| | 67, 237 2, 715, 740 } 40. 39 +.5 +.6) +9.1 | +10.7 ||N. Dak_......| 8,858 419, 162 | 7.32 | +.4 | +.5 | +1.9 +81 
| ree 27,005 |5,944,470 | 46.77| +.4 +.4] +23] +427 
I hiicncnctenne | 96,806 2, 210, 648 22. 84 +.9 +1.3 +9.3 | +21.3 |;Okla.-.- 101, 137 |5, 268, 229 52. 09 +.1 | (3) |} +2.5 +3.3 
RRS 2,379 76, 502 32. 16 +.5 2.5 +6.3 | —.5 ||Oreg.......... 23,332 |1,230,142 | 52.72 | +.6 | +1.1]) +4.0 | +15.6 
Idaho paiiieiieda- aaa 525, 259 46. 94 +1.1 +1.3 | +7.3 | ~ ti: Se 92,976 |3, 700, 729 | 39.80 | +1.2 +.4|) +68 +7.1 
a ee ae ee. | 128, 639 | 5,703,843 | 44.34 +.1 +.3 «te 2) 10, 156 466, 831 45. 97 +.6 +1.0 +9.5 +16.5 
_ Fre aes 51, 185 1,834,131 | 35.83 +.7 +1.2 +2.5 | 7.4 | } | 
_ See | 49,081 2, 399, 841 | 48.90 +.4 | +.5 +1.2 | ee | 3 39, 527 896, 490 22.68 | +1.2 | +3.0 | +13.2 | +6, 2 
PM ii tiiccitkaetits | 38,364 1, 934, 147 50.42 | +.5 | +.8 |} +5.5 +24.4 ||S. Dak. ....... 12,117 472,892 | 39.03 | +.3 +.9 | +2.0 +7.8 
i ae | 61,079 1, 290, 595 21.13 +.1 | +.1 | +13.5 +15.7 ||Tenn__..- 62,055 | 1,921, 409 30. 96 +1.0 +1.2 | +12.3 | +30. 9 
pO” ee 121, 076 5, 712, = | 47.18 +.5 | +.6 +8.7 0 eg EE 219, 609 |7, 495,196 | 34.13 | +.3 +.2 |} 4.9 +5.6 
een | 14,515 626, 55! 43.17 +1.1 +1.6 +8.9 +37.3 || Uteh.......... 10, 097 456, 458 45.21 | —.4 —.2 | + —.5 —10.7 
| | | a ee 6,713 235,010 | 35.01 +.7 | +1,4 3.0 +3.2 
SSE eee | 11,930 | 442, 456 37.09 +.4 | +.7 | +.6 | +2.5 ||\Va...--.. 18, 939 399, 252 | 21. 08 | +.9 | +1.5 } +9.6 +18.0 
Mass - - SNR 98,091 | 6,417,795 65. 43 +1.3 | +7.6 +7.6| +14.5 ||}Wash_....--- 71,936 {4,811,524 | 66.89 +1.4 | +1.0 | 442.1 +23.2 
Se 98, 743 4,609,199 | 46.68 +.8 +.9 | +7.4 +18.5 ||W. Va__.-- 25, 578 695,047 | 27.17 +1.7 | +1.7 | +12.4 +-47.6 
sic | 55, 908 2, 749, 958 49.19 +.2 +.4 +2.3 +9.5 ||Wis > i 51, 550 |2, 200, 935 | 42. 70 | +.9 +1,2 | +6.4 +116 
ees | 61,552 | 1,164,646| 18.92) +.8| +41.1]| 413.8] +31.4 ||Wyo_--------_- 4,174 | 230,764 | 55. 29 | +1.5 | +1.2| 42.5 | +.4 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. 


ject to revision. 


All data sub- 


2 Includes 16,654 recipients under 65 years of age in California and 3,480 in Colo- 
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rado and payments to these recipients for which Federal participation is not 


available. 


3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 16.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, December 1949 } 


Table 17.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, December 1949 ' 
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| Payments to cases 











| Payments to 


















































Percentage change from— 
| 
Num- | | November 1949 | December 1948 
State ber of | in— } in— 
cases Total Aver- |__ culate cmap: 
amount | age ‘ | | 
— | Amount} —— Amount 
Sere ST BAe weet 
} 
Total 7._| 562, 000)$28, 385,000) $50. 47] +3.7 +3.5| +41.6 +-50.8 
i wweined | 7,961 108,150} 13.58; +1.9} +25] +25.5 +6.9 
Alaska...... 128) 4,202} 32.83} +20.8| +223) @) | (3) 
Ariz.....--.| 1, 404) 50,062} 35.66) +.4) +1.3) —17.9| —22.4 
Ark.‘ ---| 2,564 33,045} 12.89} +1.44 +23) —2.7 +1.4 
TR 40, 535| 2,015,908} 49.73} +5.8 +2.7| +22.0) 423.3 
Colo....-.--| 4, 650! 178,049} 38.29 +10.5) +12.1 +4.1 —7.8 
Conn.....-.| 56,229} 5355,030| 57.00} +3.8 +9.7| +51.7| +-76.1 
«a 1, 385) 52,940} 38.22) +5. Q| +9.1) +45.8) +59.5 
| rae 1, 526 71,527} 46.87| +1.9 +2.6} +23.5) +21.3 
Fla......--.| ¢4,800) 72, 900) el BERR Sk Re Seger’ 
ce ccteal 3, 501) 58,462} 16.7 7.2 +7.2) +42 +-2.3 
Hawaii -| 3,071) 140,080} 45.61} +8.6 +4.3| +112.4) +-79.6 
Idaho 7...... 514| 17,674) 34.39) +3.4 +4.9) +49) +17.6 
Sa 44, 569| 2, 396, 229 53. 76) +3.0]  +5.3| 454.5) 451.5 
Ind.§_.......| 18, 639 440, 803} 23.65) —1.9) —25.1) +70.4) +-47.9 
Iowa......--| 4,246]  124,329| 29.28] +128] +20.9| —.7| +16 
Kans -| 5,750 272, 495 7.39} +8.3| +10.0| +17.4| +-20.6 
ai 81,116) 25.69) —7.3 +6.4) +35.8) +121.6 
La....---.-.| 27,008} 1,059,274) 39.22) +25 +2.4| +62.3 +-56. 6 
Maine.......| 4,596} 203, 112! 44.19} +17.1 +2.7] +48.9) +-59.3 
| 
4,810} 210,805] 43.83] +1.91 +25] +64] +7.5 
Mass........| | 25,593} 1,476,670) 57.70] +7.2) +15.1| +43.0} +54.0 
| RARE 36, 335} 1,937,535) 63.32) +61) +14.3) +269) +22.1 
Minn.......| 8,095 402,965} 49.78} +1.7 —1.8} +126) +15.3 
dial al 646 7,164) 11.09 +-8| —1.2) +15.2) +33.6 
Mo..........| 16,739] 534,845) 31.95 +. 2) +.1) +18.5| +24.7 
Mont anes 1, 699) 55,410} 32.61) +26.2 +18. 0) -.8 +19.0 
abe... 1, 699| 55,696} 32.78} +11.0] +161) +9.1 +8.2 
Nev ate 398) 9,437) 23.71) +17.1 +1.2) +7.3) +24.2 
SS eee 96, 886) 43.39) +20.4) +30.9) +67.1) +64.8 
ae 13, 316! 928,962] 62.25 +9.8] +13.01 +634] +75.8 
N. Mex.....| 1,813 43,134} 23.79) +2.0 +1.7) —45 +1.6 
8 | 985,806) 6,528,255} 76.00) +49) +63) +413) +49.4 
N.C. --| 4,316) 63,478) 14.71 +-7.3) +6.5) +16.1 +16. 2 
N. Dak 1, 031) 42,151] 40.88) +25.6) 435.2) +227) +38.7 
Ohio_. 40,010) 1,935,397) 48.37) —5.8) —1.5| +66.2) +65.9 
aaa 106,400} 1°95,142) (19) (%) =| —.1} (19) +13. 1 
Oreg ---| 9,577)  470,714| 49.15} +22.8) +21.6) +22.1| +29.5 
I ss ----| 52,373) 3,048,515} 58.21; —8.9| —21.6| +73.2| +93.4 
R.I --| 6,875 436,013} 63.42} +12.0) +17.2} +1123) +170.8 
/ | | j 
8.0 5, 286 83,044, 15.71, +3. 6) +5.6| +18.5| +17.9 
8. Dak. 760 20,688} 27.22) +220) +27.2) +25.2) +16.1 
Tenn a. 2, 368 29, O82 12.28) +26.2 +5.7|) +22.8 +11.7 
RR 1! §, 000 11 95, OOO} _....... tiles See See Ee ee 
= 2, 424 119, 338 49.23) +11.9 +13.3) +15.6 +1.0 
, ees . ee eres CRASS ar ee 
a 101,304) 22.00) +5.4 +5.7| +11.1 +9.4 
Wash -| 20,602, 1, 454, 086 70.58) +24.4 +29.0) -+-86.4) +126.6 
W. Va......| 5,209 116,755; 22.03) +5.2 +7.3| +45.6) +115.5 
ae 10, 190 530, 704 52.08) +16.3 +23.0)| +78.0| +107.6 
Wyo nie 509 24,056 47.26, +6.0) +411.2) +10.7 +2.9 
' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 


subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

’ Percentage change not calculated on base of less than 100 cases. 

‘ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

‘ About 12 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

’ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,649 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 5,162 cases under program administered by 
State Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage changes not 
computed. 

i! Estimated. 


12 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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recipients Percentage change from— 
| y = } 
a pe | November 1949 | December 1948 
oe: ee in— in— 
sire Total | Aver- 
“ amount age | 
— | Amount “~-g Amount 
Total 2__..| 92,757 |$4, 276,714 | $46.11 | +0.6 +0.9| +8.1 +14. 5 
Total, 47 | | 

States 3_| 74,351 | 3,542,065 | 47.64 +.8 +1.1 +9.4 +16.5 
pe 1, 376 31,468 | 22.87| +1.2 +1.8 | +18.3 +9.5 
O66 ks: | “8251 80, 61. 76 —.4 —.5| +167] +411.3 
BSR nncocst 1,06} 54, 180 29. 51 +.8 +1.4 +8.1 +30. 5 
Calif? 9,840 | 813,793 82.70 +1.6 +1.7 | +20.8 +29.6 
3 ae 385 21,714 56. 40 +.8 +1.4 —2.0 +2.6 
Conn______- 233 12,104] 51.95| +9.9| +7.7| 453.31 460.7 
Saas 157 6,330 | 40.32] +6.1 +6.6 | +19.8 | +37.5 
BD Ou. a 264 11, 651 44.13 —.8 —1.4 | +21.1 +17.1 
Fla 3, 174 135,874 | 42.81 +.2 +4] +67] +10.3 
me 2, 609 70, 168 26. 89 +.1 +.7 +7.4 +19.5 

Hawaii 102 | 3,616 | 35.45| (4 (4) (4) () 
Idaho______- 218 11,081 | 50.83} +1.9| 41.3] +69 +5.6 
Til_..........| 4,542| 212,270] 46.74] (@® +.1 —.4 +6. 2 
| RE 1, 865 71, 215 38. 18 3 —.8 +.5 +6. 2 
Iowa | 1,190 6 63, 861 53. 66 —.7 —.3 —1.5 +2.5 
Kans. al 768 40, 339 52. 52 +1.2 +.7 —6.3 +8.6 
Ky -| 2,154 48, 186 22. 37 +1.2 +1.3 | +11.1 +12.8 
| EE 75, 299 42. 54 +1.0 +1.2 | +14.6 +16.8 
Maine._.___. | "658 28,810 | 43.78 =—.2 +4} +.5] +427.4 
Md ---| 473 19, 320 40. 85 —.4 —.6 +1.3 +5.7 
Mass... | 1,447 92,652 | 64.03; +1.5| +4+22/+4127| 425.6 
Mich_. 1, 791 90, 403 50. 48 +1.1 +1.0 | +15.0 +28.0 
Minn -| 1,081 | 60, 906 56. 34 +.2 —.6 +3.4 +5.3 
Miss. . 2, 643 69, 457 26. 28 +.2 +.6 | +10.6 +16. 2 
Mo.. 2,824 | 7 112,960 |7 40.00 +.2 +.2 +1.9 +16.6 
Mont 518 981 | 55.95} +1.4) +1.0]} +4114] +35.2 
Nebr 631 34, 853 55. 23 +2.6 +7.5 | +20.0 +36. 8 

Nev oi 31 1,684 (‘) (*) (*) (*) () 
N. H 322 15,152 | 47.066} +.9] +13] +1.9 +6.0 
OS a 706 38, 672 54. 78 —.1 +.1 | +10.7 +30.7 
N. Mex 471 16,870 | 35.82} +1.1 +3.8 |} +116} +10.7 
N.Y 3,900 | 236,754 | 60.71 +.8 +.7| +7.6 +8.2 
N. C__. 3, 853 124,553 | 32.33/ +.8/) +26/+411.0] +229 
N. Dak- 119 5,818 48. 89 +.8 —.3 +2.6 +6.0 
Ohio__ 3, 748 168,277 | 44.90} +.3} +10] 46.9 +8.8 
Okla 2,723 144,600 | 53.14] +.1 +.2| +43 +5.1 
Oreg.. 386 22, 409 58. 05 +.3 +.4 +1.8 +8.9 
ae 16, 651 620, 005 39. 87 +.2 —.8 +3.5 +3.8 
Re 163 8, 565 52. 55 —1.2 +.5 | +10.9 +19.5 
$.C 1,454] 42,786 | 29.43) +1.3] +423) +83] +140 
S. Dak__.._- 212 7,540 | 35.57| +1.0 0 +6.5} +10.9 
Teun. .....- 2, 433 90,560 | 37.22] +1.4| 41.9} 417.0] +20.5 
ne 6, 267 241, 081 38. 47 +.2 +.3 +8.1 +8.4 
Utah 201 9,936 | 49.43 | —1.5 —2.9 | +3.6 —6.9 
, , eee ee 184 7,123} 38.71} +22] +4213] —32 —4.5 
, San 1, 471 42,801 | 29.10) +1.0| 41.3/411.2] +243 
Wash.?____ 768 61,000 | 79.43 +2.4 +4.6 | +115 +22.7 
W. Va 956 29,606 | 30.97} +.8] +14] 49.0] +40.0 
ees 1, 374 63, 385 | 46.13} +10} +1.1] +48] +108 
Wyo bi 90 4,907 | 55.52] (*) (4) —14.3/ 118 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Fi 
in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
Data exclude program administered without Federal participation in Con- 
necticut, which administers such program concurrently with program unde 


the Social Security Act. 


data subject to revision. 
2 Includes 537 recipients of aid to the partially self-supporting blind in Cali- 
fornia and 11 in Washington and payments to these recipients for which Fed- 
eral funds are not available. 
3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. In- 
cludes recipients of and payments for aid to the partially self-supporting blind 
in California and Washington. 
4 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
¢ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
uarterly. 
ic 7 Represents statutory monthly pension of $40 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 


der 
Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All 
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Table 18.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
by State, December 1949 | 





Number of 
recipients 


Payments to 
recipients 





Total Aver- 


amount 





Children 





$44,457,297 


| 
| 
| 


age per | 


| family |— 


Percentage change from— 





“ | 
November 1949in— | December 1948 in— 
} 





Number of— | Number of— 


| | Amount 
| Chil- 
dren 


Amount Sepa 
Chil- | Fam- 
dren ilies 











+2.3 +25. 3 +30. < 





44, 455, 730 





, 455 
, 181 
, 787 
420 
032 
16, 216 
, O71 
2, 726 
, 583 
9, 180 








70, 762 
, 429 

3, 735 
, 677 

, 693 
66, 122 
51, 276 
7, 351 
23, 157 


5, 108 


, 120 

998 

807 

397 

997 

, 338, 003 
, 433 

358 

, 667 

37, 786 


SEER 


aR 
Nebr 


056 

5, 420 

7, 724 
5, 494 

76, 785 
8, 184 

, 755 

3, 095 
, 292 

, 183 


3, 254 | 
, 886 


8, 074 | 

2, 165 | 
21, 985 
17, 150 
3, 444 
947 
7, 242 
12, 215 
16, 087 
8, 755 
541 


” 925 
711 
682 
,815 | 


859, 774 
52, 620 





| 


+25. 


i) 
es 


+30. 3 
+16 
+277 
+23 
+47. 


=-) 





| +80. 

+39 
| +32. 
| +21. 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 
1948, pp. 24-26. Figures in italics represent program 
administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude programs administered without Federal 
participation in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska, 
which administer such programs concurrently with 
programs under the Social Security Act. All data 
subject to revision. 


2 States with plans approved by the Social Security 
Administration. 

3 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments 
are made to recipients quarterly. 

* Average payment not calculated on base of less 
than 50 families; percentage change, on less than 100 
families. 





Table 19.—Recipient rates for speci 
types of public assistance in oo 
— States,' by State, December 

4 





ee 


| Children 
| receiving 
aid to de- 
pendent 
children 
| per 1,000 
popula- 
tion under 
18 years 3 


Recipients Recipients 
of general 
assistance 
per 1,000 
estimated 
civilian 
popula- 
tion 4 


65 and 
over ? 








Total___- 





Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas__-_--__} 
California 
Colorado : 
Connecticut_____} 
Delaware____ 
Dist. of Col 
Florida 

Georgia 


_ 


ons om 
PPPNSSPNm me 


Indiana 

lowa ‘ a 
ft ee 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine : 
Maryland_. 


—— 
SAanwwoanwnor-we 


Massachusetts - - 
Michigan 
Minnesota.___-_- 
Mississippi 
Missouri-_.......- 
Montana Sasa 
Nebraska____.__ 
Nevada E 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey...- 


~ _ at es 
NEP SPS. NPP 


New Mexico_-_-_-- 
New York__-. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota- 
Ohio 

Oklahoma. 
Oregon. ___- - 
Pennsylvania___. 
Rhode Island__. 
South Carolina 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington___- 
West Virginia____ 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming_- 


297 
469 
252 
186 
101 
328 
217 
179 
232 
' 

1 Population data for Alaska not available. 

2 Population aged 65 and over as of July 1949 esti- 
mated by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Population under 18 as of July 1948 estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census. For Nevada, rate is for 
program administered without Federal participa- 
tion. 

* Civilian population as of July 1949 estimated by 
the Bureau uf the Census. For Indiana and New 
Jersey, rates include unknown number of persons 
receiving medical care, hospitalization, and burial 
only. Number of persons aided not currently avail- 
able for Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Vermont. and Virginia. 





1949 IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 


fund increased case loads in several 
States. About 83 percent of the 2,700 
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former beneficiaries of the mine work- 
ers’ fund who became recipients of 
public assistance in December lived 
in Illinois, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia. Of these cases, 1,300 were 


in West Virginia. About 1,000 of the 
former beneficiaries added to the rolls 
received old-age assistance; 1,100, 
general assistance; and 600, aid to de- 
pendent children. 
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